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ANDREW CLEAVES." 


rue Sabbath-day passed on as 
usual; its wonted calm, un- 
broken even by Josiah’s eager anti- 
cipation of the morrow—for so early 
and so severely had Andrew incul- 
cated the duty of a grave and solemn 
demeanour on the Lord’s day, that 
the child had learnt to imitate his 
father’s serious and mortified aspect, 
and his joyous laugh was rarely heard 
ringing through the house during 
those long twelve tedious hours ; and, 
contrary to his usual vivacious habits, 
he was always anxious to go to bed 
very early on the Sabbath evening, 
and he had already been some hours 
in a sweet and profound sleep, when 
his father came to bed on that last 
night preceding -the important Mon- 
day. 

Ifever prayers were breathed from 
the heart, such were those of An- 
drew Cleaves, when, by the pale 
light of a cloudless moon, he knelt 
down at that solemn hour, beside the 
pillow of his sleeping child, who 
“looked like an angel as he slept,” 
the tender moonbeams playing like 
a glory round those young innocent 
temples. Yes, if ever prayer came 
direct from the heart, such was that 
of Andrew Cleaves at that solemn 
hour; yet never before were his 
whispered aspirations so broken, so 
faintly murmured, so devoid of all 
the graces of speech and metaphor. 
Over und over again his lips mur- 
mured—* Bless my child—bless him, 


oh Lord !” and then the words died 
away, and the heart only spoke, for 
its eloquence was unutterable ; yet 
he continued near an hour in that 
holy communion ; and when at length 
he rose up from his kuees, and bend- 
ing over his child, bowed his head to 
imprint the accustomed kiss, large 
drops rolled down his ragged features, 
and fell on the soft glowing cheek 
of the little sleeper. 

Andrew Cleaves laid himself down 
to rest that night, with such thoughts 
as might, “ if heaven had willed it,” 
have matured even then to fruits of 
blessedness. But his time was not 
come. The rock was stricken, but 
as yet the waters gushed not freely 
out. 

Daylight brought with it other 
thoughts, and more worldly feelings ; 
and Andrew Cleaves rose up himself 
again, stout of heart and firm of pure 
pose, remembering that he was to 
appear among men ; and scorning to 
betray, before his fellow creatures, 
any symptom of that tender weakness 
which he felt half humiliated at 
having yielded to, in the sight of his 
Creator. 

He roused the boy up hastily and 
cheerily, and hurried old Jenny in 
her breakfast preparations, and in 
completing the packing up of Josiah’s 
bux, and equipping him for h's de- 
parture, and the new scene he was 
about to enter on, ina suit of bran 
new clothes, made, however, after the 
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precise fashion of his first manly ha- 
biliments ;—and Andrew himself was 
less methodical and deliberate than 
usual in his own proceedings, finding 
something to do, or to seek for, which 
hurried him hither and thither, with 
a bustling restlessness very unlike his 
general clock-work movements, 

He sat scarce five minutes at his 
breakfast, and had not consumed half 
‘his morving’s portion of oatmeal por- 
ridge, when he started off to draw 
out the cart, and harnesss old Dob- 
bin ;—and the box was locked and 
brought out—and the boy rigged at 
all points, like a little hog in armour 
—and the horse and cart at the door 
—and all ready, though Andrew pro- 
fessed he had believed it later than it 
really was, by a full hour, and the 
sooner they were off the better—so 
eutting short, with peevish impa- 
tience, the blubbering adieu of poor 
Jenny—just as Josiah was beginning 
to sob out in concert—and saying 
“Up wi’ ye, my man,” he jerked 
him suddenly into the cart, and 
mounting himself, drove off at a rate 
that caused old Jenny to exclaim, 
* Lord save us, for certain master’s 
bewitched !’—and greatly inconve- 
nienced Dobbin, whose usual paces 
were every whit as sedate and de- 
liberate as her master’s. 

It is not to be inferred, however, 
that be continued to urge on the 
venerable beast to those unnatural 
exertions throughout the whole five 
‘miles. Andrew was so far a humane 
man, that he was “ merciful to his 
beast,” and once out of sight of home, 
permitted her to fall into her old 
jog-trot, taking the opportunity, after 
clearing his throat with sundry hums 
and ha’s, to hold forth very lengthily 
to his young companion, on the new 
course of life he was about to enter 
onu—the new duties he would have to 
fulfil—the zeal for learning—aptness, 
diligence, and perseverance, that 
would be expected from him—the 
care he was to take of his clothes, 
and his new Bible and Prayer-book, 
and the caution with which it would 

“behove him to select intimates among 
his schoolfellows, many of whom 


might be wild, riotous chaps, given 
to such wicked ways as Andrew 
trembled to think of. 

The boy had listened to this edify- 
ing exhortation—which had held on 
through four interminable miles, for 
Andrew was always soothed and in- 
spired by the sound of his own dro- 
ning preachments—just as he had 
been wont to listen to the Rev. Mr, 
Leadbeater’s hydra-headed sermons 
—in silence indeed, but with most 
disconsolate yawnings and twitch- 
ings, and indescribable fidgetings—but 
when his father came to the head of 
Schoolfellows, his attention was in- 
stantly excited, and suddenly bright- 
ening up, and skipping over the pro- 
hibitory clauses of the discourse, he 
broke in on it with an inquiry of— 
whether the boys were like to be 
good hands at hoops and marbles? 

An interruption so ill-timed and in- 
congruous, would have drawn down 
a sharp rebuke on the heedless of- 
fender, but just as it was breaking 
from Andrew’s lips, a sudden turn of 
the road brought them to the top of 
the last hill overlooking the town of 
C » which now opened at a short 
distance in full view of the travellers. 

There—the father remembered he 
was to leave his boy—so the severe 
words died away upon his lips,—and 
the child looked, for the first time in 
his life, on the wonderful labyrinth of 
houses, churches, markets, and ma- 
bufactories, that constitute a consider 
able county-town; and his amaze- 
ment and delight broke forth with 
inexpressible vehemence.—“ Ay,— 
it’s all very fine, my man!” said the 
father, shaking his head—* A fine 
thing to look at, yon great city; and 
ye’ve seen nothing like it afore, poor 
innocent lamb; but God keep ye 
from the evil ways that are in it, and 
from the tents of the ungodly!” So 
groaned Andrew; but nevertheless 
he drove on with his precious charge 
towards the tents of ungodliness, for 
he had worldly and ambitious views 
for the boy, and they were not to be 
forwarded in the desert, 

The road wound quite round the 
brow of the hill in a somewhat retro- 
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grade direction, so as to alter the 
otherwise precipitous descent, into one 
more gradual and easy. On one side 
arose a wall of chalky cliff—on the 
other a steep slope of slippery down 
—so Andrew guided old Dobbin 
slowly and carefully round the pro- 
montory’s brow; and on doubling 
the point, an unexpected and unwel- 
come sight saluted him. Just be- 
neath, on a sort of green platform 
half way down the declivity, had 
stood from times beyond the memo- 
ry of man, an awful fixture, from 
which the eminence derived its desig- 
nation of “ Gallows-Hill.’ Round 
that fatal tree, and quite down the 
remaining descent, and ranged, ledge 
above ledge, up the chalky sum- 
mit, the whole population of C 
seemed now assembled ; yet such 
was the stillness of the vast multi- 
tude, that no sound, indicative of 
the scene they were approaching, 
had reached the ears of Andrew or 
his son, till they came in full sight of 
it Andrew Cleaves instinctively 
tightened his rein and halted abrupt- 
ly, and the boy jumped up and caught 
hold of his father’s arm, but uttered 
not a word, as he looked down breath- 
lessly on the condensed living mass. 
At last he drew a long deep inspira- 
tion, and looked round in his father’s 
face, the seriotisness of which had 
darkened into unusual severity. Rath- 
er in answer to his own momentary 
surprise, than in reply to the boy’s 
inquiring looks—Andrew uttered, in 
his deepest, lowest tone—* Ay, I see 
how it is—’Sizes are over, and there’s 
an execution going forward.—So 
perish the guilty from the land !” 
Andrew Cleaves would have been 
a sturdy champion for that faith, in 
the strength of which the valiant 
Bishop Don Hieronymo urged on the 
slaughter of the Infidels, with the 
shout of—* Smite them, for the love 
of God!” And under the Jewish 
dispensation, he would never have 
spared Agag, whatever he might 
have done by “ the best of the sheep 
and oxen.” So now twice over— 
yea, three several times, he fervent- 
ly ejaculated—* So perish the guilty 





from the land !" concluding the third 
repetition with a sonorous “ Amen !” 
which was sofily re-echoed by the 
tremulous voice of the unconscious 
child, who, having been accustomed 
at home and at church always to re+ 
peat the word after the clerk or bis 
father, now chimed in mechanically 
with the pious aspiration, “ Amen!” 
quoth Andrew, and whipt on Dobbia, 
though rather perplexed at having to 
make his way through the close- 
wedged multitude. Andrew Cleaves, 
though a severe, was not a cruel man: 
Though a zealous advocate for the 
extreme rigour of the law, he took no 
delight in witnessing the actual exe- 
cution of its dread sentence ; neither 
did he desire that his innocent com- 
panion should thus prematurely be- 
hold a sight soawful. Therefore he 
pushed on as fast as possible, hoping 
to get clear of the crowd before the 
arrival of the Sheriff and the mourn- 
ful cavalcade, which was slowly ap- 
proaching. As they passed close to 
the foot of the gibbet, Josiah, glanc- 
ing upwards at the fatal tree, shrunk 
close to his father, as if he would 
have grown into his very side; and 
now their onward progress became 
more difficult—almost impossible. 
The fatal cart was close at hand, and 
the curious people thronged about it 
to catch a passing view of the con- 
demned, It was in vain that Andrew 
urged on the old mare with voice and 
lash: she could not force a passage 
through the living wall, so he was 
fain to take patience and draw up to 
the side of the road, till the sad pa- 
geant had passed by. The crowd 
which had arrested his progress, im- 
peded also the advance of the cart 
with its wretched burden ; and dur- 
ing the time of its tedious approach, 
Andrew gathered from some of the 
bystanders, that the criminal,who was 
that day to meet an ignominious and 
untimely fate, was a mere youth, hav- 
ing barely attained his 20th year; that 
he had been a boy of fair promise, 
till seduced by bad company, and 
evil example, into irregular ways, 
and lawless practices; which, pro- 
ceeding from bad to worse, had at 
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last involved him in the crime for 
which he was about to suffer, and 
which would surely bring down to 
the grave with sorrow the grey hairs 
of his unhappy parents, whose only 
child he was. 

“* Maybe they’ll have to blame 
themselves for the ill deeds of their 
offspring. Maybe they’ll have fallen 
short in setting him a good example, 
and in bringing him up in the fear of 
the Lord, and the renunciation of sin 
and Satan,” sententiously observed 
Andrew, firmly compressing his lips, 
and contracting his dark brows into 
their sternest and most awful expres- 
sion. 

** You’re quite wrong there, mas- 
ter,” indignantly retorted a woman, 
who was squeezed up close to the 
side of the cart, and whose hard- 
favoured countenance exhibited an 
expression little less saturvine than 
Andrew’s; and, to use the vulgar 
phrase, far more “ evil.” —“ You're 
quite wrong there, any way. Better 
Christians and honester folk never 
broke bread than that poor lad’s pa- 
rents; ay, and better parents too, 
though maybe a thought too proud 
and fond of him, for pride will have 
a downfall; and 1 always told ’em 
Joe wanted a tight hand over him; 
but it’s too late now.—God help ’em, 
poor souls, I say.” 

“Amen! Mistress,” quoth An- 
drew. “Nevertheless, punishment 
is wholesome, for example’s sake ; 
and it’s right guilt should suffer ; and 
verily the parents of the lad, if they 
be, as you say, pious Christians, 
should rather. rejoice in their afflic- 
tion, and praise the Lord, that he is 
cut short in his wickedness.” 

“ T say, ‘ praise the Lord !’ indeed, 
that their only child should come to 
the gallows! A fine thing to praise 
God on !” growled the woman—yet 
more indignantly. “I wonder what 
some folks’ feelings are made of ? I 
sav ‘ ->-ise the Lord,’ indeed !” 

“ Woman !” snorted Andrew; but 
his ex, ostulatory sentence was cut 
short by her angry vehemence, as 
she conti: ued in a taunting key,— 

“ Mayle you'll like, ‘ for exam- 
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ple’s sake,’ to see that pretty lamb by 
your side with the rope round his 
neck some day. Maybe you'll praise 
the Lord for that, master!” and so 
saying, she stretched out her long 
bony arm, and laid her hand on the 
shoulder of the shuddering child, and 
when Andrew turned to rebuke her, 
and their eyes met, the expression of 
hers struck into his heart such a sen- 
sation of strange uneasiness, as caus- 
ed him suddenly to draw the child 
beyond her reach; and long after- 
wards, for many and many a day, 
and when months and years had pass- 
ed by, and the recollection of that 
scene had faded, and no particular 
circumstance occurred to revive it, 
that woman’s face, and that peculiar 
look, would come across him, and 
again strike to his heart the same 
feeling of indefinite horror, which 
impelled him, at the moment he ac- 
tually encountered it, to snatch the 
boy from within the evil influence of 
her touch. But at the time that 
painful sensation was as momentary 
as vivid, for all farther altercation 
was cut short, by the pressure of 
the living mass, among which a 
general agitation, and a low con- 
fused murmur took place, as it fell 
back on either side, to make way 
for the fatal cart. The woman left 
off, in the midst of a volley of revil- 
ings on Andrew’s hard heartedness, 
in her anxiety to press Lack in time 
to secure a snug place near the gib- 
bit, where she might sce all in com- 
fort. And Andrew held his peace, 
and drew still closer to the road-side, 
as the cart came slowly on; and as 
vulgar curiosity was not one of his 
besetting sins—( Andrew Cleaves was 
by no means a vulgar mind, nor was 
his character a common one)—his 
eye followed not the broad eager 
gaze of the multitude, but looking 
downward, with serious and not un- 
becoming solemnity, he raised his 
head only for an instant, and as it 
were involuntarily, first as the cart 
came abreast of his own vehicle, and 
the wretched criminal was so near, 
that in the deep stillness which had 
succeeded that prelusive murmur, 
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his short, quick, laborious respira- 
tion, broken at intervals by a con- 
vulsive sob, was distinctly audible ; 
and transient as was Andrew’s invol- 
untary glance, the object it encoun- 
tered was not one soon to be forgot- 
ten. It was a sight, indeed, to touch 
a father’s heart ; and who could have 
beheld it unmoved ? 

The culprit, as has been said, was 
amere youth, He appeared scarce- 
ly to have numbered twenty sum- 
mers, A tall slim lad he was, almost 
effeminate in the transparent delicacy 
of his complexion, the profusion of 
fair silky hair which waved in disor- 
der about his blue-veined temples, 
and the sickiy whiteness of his long 
thin hands, one of which hung life- 
lessly over the side of the cart, in 
which he sat erect and stiffened, as 
if under the influence of some be- 
numbing spell, (his eyes only wan- 
dering with a bewildered stare,) and 
seemingly incapable of attending to 
the Clergyman, who was seated by 
his side, occasionally reading to him 
a few sentences from the book of 
Common Prayer, and mildly exuort- 
ing him to join in some pious ejacu- 
lation, or penitential verse, 

At such times, indeed, the wretch- 
ed boy looked for au instant towards 
the bovk of prayer, and his lips mov- 
ed, but no articulate sound proceed- 
ed from them. Those quivering lips 
were parched and deadly white, but 
a spot of vivid crimson burnt on his 
hollow cheek, and the expression of 
his large blue eyes, distended to an 
unnatural roundness, was exceeding- 
ly ghastly. Occasionally he looked 
quickly and eagerly from side to 
side, and in one of those hurried 
glances his eyes met Andrew's, and at 
that moment his frame was convuls- 
ed with a universal tremor, and he 
faintly articulated the word “ Fa- 
ther!” Right glad was Andrew 
Cleaves when the cart with its mis- 
erable burden, the Sheriffs with their 
attendants, and the whole dismal 
train, having passed onward, the peo- 
ple thronged after them to the place 
of execution, and he was once more 
at liberty to pursue his way, which 
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he did with all possible expedition, 
urging on Dobbin with an energy he 
had never before ventured to exert 
on that steep declivity. But the 
sound of the agitated multitude, (that 
heavy, awful sound, like the swell of 
a distant ocean,) was still audible, 
and Andrew speeded to get beyond 
it, and to reach C——, now within 
the distance of a few furlongs. All 
this while not a word had passed be- 
tween the father and son; but just 
before they entered the town, An- 
drew looked round upon his child, 
who had remained, as it were, glued 
on to his side, both his little arms 
fast locked round one of his father’s, 
He was very pale, and trembled like 
a leaf, and when his father spoke to 
him, and he tried to answer, the at- 
tempt produced only a deep choking 
sob, that burst out, as if his very 
breath had been pent up for ages; 
one or two hysterical catches suc- 
ceeded, a broken word or two, the 
brimming eyes overflowed, and then 
the little heart was relieved and light- 
ened—QOh, would the burden of el- 
der bosoms was as easily breathed 
out !—And he slackened his grasp of 
his father’s arm, and began again to 
breathe and prattle freely. Andrew 
fairly enough improved the opportu- 
nity of that awful sight they had just 
witnessed, by pointing out to his 
young companion, the dreadful con- 
sequences of vice, and the danger of 
yielding to temptation, even by the 
most trifling deviation from moral 
and religious rectitude. They had 
just reached the entrance of C . 
so the lecture was necessarily con- 
claded; But Andrew failed not to 
wind up his exhortation against the 
early inroads of sin, by inveighing, 
especially, against the particular guilt 
of waste and extravagance, charging 
his son to take extraordinary care of 
his new clothes, not to skuff out his 
shoes by unnecessary activity and 
acts of wanton mischief, nor to 
squander away his pocket money in 
idle toys and sensual indulgences, 
The latter charge was particularly 
requisite, as Josiah took with him to 
school the capital of three sixpences 
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in silver, and was to receive the sti- 
pend of twopence every Monday 
morning. He was moreover enjoin- 
ed to keep au exact account of his 
expenditare, and his father presented 
him for that purpose, with a long 
narrow ledger-looking account book, 
all ruled and lined with red ink, un- 
der the heads of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. 

“ Audrew’s last charge was abruptly 
put an end to, by the rumbling of his 
cart wheels over the stones of the 
High Street; and in two minutes, 
they had turned out of it into the 
Market-place, then through a long, 
narrow, back street, and at length 
drew up before a tall red house, with 
a bright green door, having on it a 
large plate of resplendent brass, 
whereon was engraved with sundry 
flourishes, — 


“Tue CommerciAL ACADEMY FOR 
Youne GenTLemMEN, 
KEPT BY THE Rev. JexemMIAH JERK.” 


All matters concerning the admission 
of Josiah had been settled, and re- 
settled, over and over again, between 
the careful father and the Rev. Mr. 
Jerk, so the furmer had nothing more 
to do, than to consign his precious 
deposit into the care of that respect- 
cable pedagogue, which transfer was 
4he affair of a moment, for Andrew 
hhad his private reasons for brief 
Jeave-taking ; so setting down his 
son at the door of the new abode, 
(when the master took the hand of 
hisilitle pupil with that peculiar ten- 
derness of manner so insinuating to 
the breaking hearts of new comers), 
he laid his hand on the boy’s head, 
and with an abrupt “ God be with 
ye, my man!” was in his seat again, 
and off, and round the corner of the 
Street, before the tears that had been 
swelling up into the little fellow’s 
eyes, had burst over their lids, and 
down his pale, quivering face, in all 
that agony of grief excited by the 
first trial of the heart—the first pang 
of the first parting. 

However cogeut were the motives 
which decided Andrew Cleaves to 
decline the Rev. Mr. Jerk’s proffer- 


ed hospitality, he was by no means 
in haste to get home that day. He 
had business to transact with sundry 
corn-factors aud graziers, and various 
other persons in C » aud alto- 
gether found—or made, so much to 
detain him there, though his concerns 
were wont to be more expeditiously 
transacted, that-it was evening before 
he remounted his rumbling vehicle, 
and put Dobbin in motion, and quite 
dark before he reached the door of 
his own cottage. It was a cold eve- 
ning too—a cold, cheerless, bleak 
March evening, and an east wind 
and a sleety rain had been driving in 
his face all the way home; and as 
he approached the cottage, its bright 
blazing hearth glowed invitingly 
through the low casement, and re- 
flected a red cheerful light on the 
half-open door, and streamed forward 
like a clew of welcome along the 
narrow gravel walk to the entrance 
wicket. And yet Andrew was iv no 
haste to re-enter his comfortable 
home— Some hearts may guess why 
he lingered on the cold heath—Such 
as have felt the pang of returning to 
an abode, when all is as it was—ex- 
cept—that the light of life is extin- 
guished—the jewel gone—the shrine 
lefi desolate. 

But at last poor old Jenny came 
hurrying out at the sound of the cart- 
wheels, with her humble welcome, and 
wonderment at his late return, and 
offers of assistance in unharnessing 
Dobbin, that her master might the 
sooner come in and warm himself. 
Her well-meant kindness was rather 
gruffly declined, so she was fain to 
retreat within doors, and leave 
‘** Master,” as she muttered to her- 
self, in not the best of humours, “ to 
please himself his own way ;” (the 
most difficult thing in the world, by 
the by, to some folks in some moods,) 
and when at last he approached the 
fire-side, and she ventured a cautious 
question as to how he left the dear 
child? she was snapt off with an in- 
junction to mind her own business, 
and not trouble him with foolish ques- 
tions. So, having set down his sap- 
per on the small table already pre- 
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pared with its clean white cloth, and 
partaken of the meal in unsocial 
silence, she was dismissed to her own 
hovel, with an intimation that An- 
drew would himself put away the 
fragments of the repast, and had no 
need of her further services that 
night. 

What were Andrew Cleaves’s spe- 
cial reasons for ridding himself so 
impatiently of old Jenny’s company 
that evening, and what were his cogi- 
tations after he had locked her out, 
and himself in, and resumed his for- 
mer station by the hearth and the 
litle supper table, we cannot exactly 
ascertain, though it is to be presumed 
they differed widely from those feel- 
ings of snug satisfaction, with which, 
afier the old lady had set by him his 
pipe and his small glass of ale, he 
had been wont to lock her civilly 
out, and re-seat himself in his com- 
fortable corner, with the sweet con- 
sciousness, that his child was sleep- 
ing peacefully in the’ little adjoining 
chamber, and that he should himself 
lie down to rest on the same bed, 
when the cuckoo flung open his small 
door iv the old Dutch clock, and 
warned him it was time to retire, 

Very different must have been his 
cogitations the night he dismissed 
poor Jenny so impatiently —for when 
the cuckoo warned, he still sat on un- 
heeding, with his arms folded, his 
eyes fixed on the cold fireless hearth, 
where no spark had glimmered for 
the last half hour—the pipe unlit, and 
the small glass of ale still untasted. 
But when the hour actually struck, 
it aroused him from his comfortiess 
abstraction ; and starting and_shiv- 
ering with,a sensation of cold to 
which he had been till then insensi- 
ble, he hastily swallowed down his 
temperate draught, and taking up the 
end of the candle, now flaring in its 
socket, and moving with the noise- 
less stealthy step acquired by long 
habits of curefulness for the slumbers 
of his little bed-fellow, he entered 
his now solitary chamber, and shut 
himself within it—and what were his 
thoughts that night, his feelings, and 


his prayers, may be guessed by some 


hearts, but perhaps not fully conceiv- 
ed by any. : 

It would be hard to say whether 
the ensuing Saturday was more ea- 
gerly looked forward to b yfather or 
son. Certain it is, that when the 
morning of that day arrived, Audrew 
was in no less haste to be gone, than 
when he had harnessed old Dobbin 
tu the cart so expeditiously on the 
preceding Monday. But when he 
reached C , it was still too early 
to call for his boy, for Andrew, with 
all his impatience, would not on any 
account have auticipated the precise 
moment when the half-holiday com- 
menced—so he trafficked away the 
intervening time at his different 
places of call, and drew up the cart 
at the door of Mr. Jerk’s Academy, 
just as the “ young gentlemen” had 
risen from their Saturday’s commons 
of scrap-pie and stick-jaw—certain 
savoury preparations not enumerated 
in the catalogue of that scientific pro- 
fessor, Monsieur Ude, or perhaps re- 
commended by the late Dr. Kitchi- 
ner, but quite familiar to the palate 
of provincial schoolboys. Litile Jo- 
siah, having just risen from the afore- 
said banquet, came running to the 
door at the sound of the cart-wheels, 
choking with joy, and the last huge 
mouthful of tenacious compound. In 
a moment he was up in his father’s 
arms, and hugging him so tight round 
the neck, that Andrew was fain to 
cry out, 

“ Well, well, my man! but you'll 
not throttle your old dad, will ye? 
Have you been a good boy, Joey ?” 

Joey answered with a second hug, 
and the usher, who stood smirking at 
the door, satisfactorily certified the 
same ; so the boy was sent to wash 
his greasy face and hands, and fetch 
his hat and little bundle of Sunday 
clothes, and then his father lifted him 
up into the cart, and turning old 
Dobbin, and giving him the siga of 
departure, a bright cherup and a pro- 
pelling stamp, in a few minutes they 
were fairly out of C——, and on 
their glad way to the cottage. What 
were the boy’s acclamations of de- 
light at the first sight of its curling 
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smoke, and dark brown thatch—and 
how, i spite of all Andrew’s en- 
deavours to set him right, he persist- 
ed in miscalculating time and space 
—and how often he fidgeted up and 
down on the seat—and how he took 
a heap of chalk in a distant field for 
the grey colt—and a flannel petticoat 
hung out to dry, for old Jenny in 
propria persona—and how his father 
went on pointing out the folly and 
unprofitableness of such crude guess- 
es and rash assertions ; and how the 
boy went on making them thick and 
threefold—those will be at no loss to 
conceive who have ever accompa- 
nied a lively urchin to his own home, 
on his first return after his first week’s 
schooling. 

They may also picture to them- 
selves the actual arrival—little Joey 
actually at home again—smothering 
old Jenny with kisses—squeezing the 
cat to a thread-paper—scampering 
down the garden to see if his beans 
were come up—unhitching his hoop 
from the nail, and flinging it away, 
to run and see whether the grey colt 
was in the home croft—scrambling 
upon the back of his unbroken fa- 
vourite, and racing round the field, 
holding on by his mane, not a jot the 
worse—as a finale—for being pitch- 
ed right into the privet hedge, from 
whence, half rolling, half scrambling 
out into the garden, he came crawl- 
ing up the gravel walk on all fours, 
with that characteristic disregard of 
seriousness and propriety, which had 
so early evinced itself, in despite of 
his father’s solemn admonitions and 
decorous example. Fortunately, on 
the present occasion, Andrew was 
absent unharnessing the mare, and 
there was nothing new to Jenny in 
the uncouth performance. When 
the first ebullition of joy had subsid- 
ed, (or rather when the animal spir- 
its were sobered by actual exhaus- 
tion,) Josiah was well content to sit 
on his little stool beside his father, 
close by the bright warm hearth, 
while Jenny lit the candle, and set 
on the kettle, and brought out the 
cups and saucers, and Josiah’s own 
basin, full of the red cow’s milk, set 


by for him at that evening’s milking, 
and the hot oat-cake, prepared for 
his especial regale. Then came the 
time for question and answer, and 
the father made minute inquiry into 
all school particulars, and his brow 
contracted a little, when Joey con- 
fessed that his three sixpences were 
gone; yea, melted away, expended 
to the last fraction; yet how, he 
could by no means explain even to 
his own satisfaction, though he count- 
ed over and over again, upon his lit- 
tle fat fingers, sundry purchases of 
pies, crabs, gingerbread, marbles, 
and pennyworths of brown sugar; 
the enumeration whereof by no 
means tended to unkuit the puckers 
in his father’s brow, who, for that 
time, however, contented himself 
with a short lecture on prodigal ex- 
penditure. But Jvey’s bosom la- 
boured with matter more important, 
and his little heart swelled indignant. 
ly, as, witha —— lip, and bro- 
ken voice, he™began to recount a 
long list of the insults and mortifica- 
tions to which he had been subject- 
ed. He had been the butt of the 
whole school, twirled about like a 
te-totum ; while one pretended to 
admire the fashion of his clothes, and 
another asked if they were made by 
Adaw’s tailor 3 and a third, if his hat 
had belonged to his great-grandfa- 
ther; and with that, clapping it on 
the crown, till his little face was bu- 
ried therein, and the bread brim 
rested on his shoulders, they called 
him little Amminadab, aod bandying 
him about thus blindfold from one to 
the other, bade him complain to his 
dad, old “ Praise-God barebones 3” 
and then the poor little boy reveal- 
ed to the indignant eves of his father 
and Jenny, an awful fracture, which, 
in the progress of these mischievous 
sports, had nearly dissevered one of 
his long coat flaps, though the maid 
of the house had hastily tacked up 
the rent when his father called for 
him. Darker and darker Andrew's 
countenance had waxed, as he listen- 
ed to the detail of these atrocities, 
Fearful was the contraction of his 
brow, the dilation of his nostril, and 
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the compression of his thio straight 
lips, when Joey, with an apprehen- 
sive side-glance and a suppressed 
tone of horror, pronounced the op- 
probrious cognomen which had been 
so irreverently applied to his own 
sacred person ; and by the time all 
was unfolded, he had well nigh made 
up his mind that his son should re- 
turn no more to the companionshijy 
of such daring reprobates ; but An- 
drew Cleaves was seldom guilty 
of hasty decision; and when his dis- 
pleasure had had time to cool, and 
he found reason to be satisfied on 
the whole with Joey’s further report 
of school progress, he thought it ex- 
pedient to gulp down the unpalata- 
ble part of the narration, and to re- 
conduct his son to the Rev. Mr. 
Jerk’s academy at the expiration of 
the Sabbath holiday. 

That Sabbath had passed like all 
former ones at the cottage, undistin- 
guished by any additional gleam of 
cheerfulness or innocent recreation; 
aod by the time it was half over, 
Joey began fo think of the morrow, 
aud his return to school, with less 
repugnance than on the preceding 
evening. When Monday came, in- 
deed, home was home again; and 
when the cart was ready, Joey as- 
cended it rather dejectedly, consol- 
ing himself, however, with the 
thought, that Saturday would come 
round again in five days, Joey’s 
calculations were correct for oace— 
Saturday came in five days, and he 
was fetched home again, and again 
returned rapturously to all its de- 
lights; and this time he had no 
grievance to relate; no, not though 
his broad-brimmed beaver had been 
clipped to a porringer, and his whole 
raiment exhibited such woeful dilapi- 
dation, as to set at nought all Jenny’s 
repairing ingenuity, for both coat- 
flaps were gone—annihilated—ir- 
remediably abstracted—having been 
(as strongly indicated by certain sus- 
picious appearances) actually singed 
off from the dishonoured garment. 
Still, ia spite of Jenny’s dismay, and 
his father’s indignation, Joey per- 
sisted that-all was well: that he was 
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now “very good friends with his 
school-fellows; that they were only 
very funny fellows ; and if they had 
burnt off his coat-tails, a jacket was 
much more comfortable and ¢onven- 
ient, especially for playing at leap- 
frog.” 

in short, so perversely resigned 
was Master Joey to the docking 
which had been inflicted on his 
“good grey frieze,” that it might 
have been shrewdly inferred he had 
had a hand in the operation. Happily 
for him, no such suspicion insinuated 
itself into his father’s mind, who 
was, however, highly scandalized at 
the whole proceeding, and carried 
into effect his determination of lay- 
ing it before the Rev. Mr. Jerk, when 
Josiah returned to school. A con- 
ference with that gentleman had, 
however, the effect, not only of pre- 
vailing on Andrew to pass over in 
silence the illegal curtailment of his 
son’s week-day garb, but to permit 
the whole suit, as well as that set 
apart for Sundays, to be so far mod- 
ernized as no longer to subject the 
boy to the practical jokes of his mis- 
chievous companions, 

Happy had it been for Andrew 


Cleaves if his parental disquietude 
had been excited by no causes more 


serious than the aforementioned: 
But, alas! innumerable vexations 
Sprang up to embitter that weekly 
reunion with his child, at first so de- 
lightful to both parties, Every suc- 
ceeding Saturday diminished Joey’s 
eagerness to return to his home, his 
former pleasures, and his dumb fa- 
vorites, Every succeeding Sunday 
beneath the paternal roof, hung 
heavier upon him than the former ; 
and as his impatience increased, his 
weariness became more apparent, 
and the lessons of manly indepead- 
ence he had begun to learn amon 

his playfellows, manifested their 
fruits in such acts of contumacy, as 
called down stern rebuke, and some- 
times severe chastisement, from the 
hitherto indulgent father,—though 
Joey still stood too much in awe of 
the latter to venture on very open 
rebellion, So he became sullen, and 





silent, and incommunicative; and 
the unfortunate result of the father’s 
undue severity, was to impress on 
the mind of the hitherto thoughtless 
and frank-tempered boy, the expe- 
diency of keeping to himself those 
idle frolics and venial trespasses, 
which, on his return from school, had 
been boasted of, and confessed with 
an innocent confidence, it should 
have been Andrew’s care to confirm 
and encourage. But Andrew, with 
all his fancied wisdom, was profound- 
ly ignorant of the milder arts of 
training ; and it was really on Scrip- 
ture principles, erroneously applied, 
that as the boy grew older, he thought 
it his duty to treat him with increas- 
ed severity, and to rebuke, with un- 
compromising sternness, those venial 
lapses, which, when candidly con- 
fessed, should have been commented 
on with lenient gentleness. Very 
soon Josiah learnt to anticipate the 
Sabbath holiday asa weekly penance, 
and ample amends did he make him- 
self for its dulness and restraint, when 
he found himself once more among 
his merry mates in the school play- 
ground; and very soon Joey was 
noted fur the most daring spirit of 
the whole riotous assemblage—“ Up 
to everything”—The leader of all 
conspiracies—the foremost in all 
mischief—the most enterprising in 
all dangers—and, what was more re- 
markable, the readiest and most in- 
genious at equivocations, inventions, 
and even unblushing falsehood, in 
cases of suspicion or detection, But 
as he became more knowing in all 
evil experience, his home deportment 
gradually manifested such an altera- 
tion as rejoiced the heart, and, at 
Jength, excited the highest hopes, of 
the credulous parent, whose boasted 
penetration failed him in detecting 
even the earliest artifices of iufaut 
cunning. 

Jvey’s natural shrewdness soon 
found out the vulnerable points of 
his father’s character ; and that by 
affecting to copy his serious carriage 
aud senteutious speech, aud now and 
then bringing home a sew Psalm 
tune, or quoting a Scripture text, or 
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relating, with well-feigned abhor. 
rence, some anecdote of a reprobate 
schoolfellow—or pleading his want 
of some useful book, the old man 
was even prevailed on to undraw the 
strings of his canvass bag ; and the 
young hypocrite’s glee at obtaining 
substantial proof of his ingenuity, 
was enhanced by his public triumph, 


- when he rehearsed, in the circle of 


his thoughtless schoolmates, the 
“ capital acting” with which he had 
“ come over the old gentleman.” 

In short, Master Joey’s proficiency 
in these thriving arts was such as 
would have done credit to an older 
head, and the pupil of a more fash- 
jonable establishment; and as his 
attainments in the ostensible branch- 
es of his education really kept pace 
with his supernumerary accomplish- 
ments, all went on seemingly as well 
as heart could wish; and Andrew's 
ambitious views for his son’s future 
advancement took firm root in the 
ground-work of these fair appear- 
ances. 

Andrew Cleaves was not a man to 
lay down plans with reservations— 
to make provident allowance for un- 
furescen circumstances—or to leave 
much to Providence. Neither did 
he ever decide in haste ; but having 
once come toa determination, it was 
seldom qualified with the mental pro- 
viso— If it please God.” 

So well considered, so fully ma- 
tured, and so irrevocably fixed, were 
his parental plans. 

Though still abiding in his father’s 
humble cottage, and (comparatively 
with many of his neighbours) farm- 
ing in a small way, Andrew Cleaves 
had coutrived to scrape together a 
sum of money, on which many 4 
more dashing spirit would have set 
up a one-horse chay, taken out @ 
shooting license, and drank his bot- 
tle of port daily. But our farmer's 
ambition aimed at more remote 
objects, His savings were snugly 
deposited in a Banking-house at 
C ; where, however, they by 
no means lay in unprofitable securi- 
ty; and on certain considerations ar- 
ranged among the parties concerued, 
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certain engagements had been enter- 
ed into, that, at a competent age, the 
young Josiah should be received as 
a clerk in the establishment; and 
from that office be further advanced, 
as after circumstances should war- 
rant. Andrew uttered not a word 
of these projects to any human being, 
but he brooded over them in his own 
heart, till the grand object seemed 
so secure of attainment—-so built up 


by prudence, and foresight, and cal- 
culation, as to bid defiance to all ad- 
verse circumstances of time, and 
change, and even of death itself. 
Poor man! And yet the uncertainty 
of life, and the vanity of worldly 
things, and the snares of riches and 
honours, were ever in his talk, and 
in his mortified seriousness of aspect. 
(Continued in the next number.) 





PANTOMIME. 


Hé that says he does not like a 
pantomime, either says what 
he does not think, or is not so wise 
as he fancies himself. He should 
grow young again, and get wiser. 
“The child,” as the poet says, “ is 
father to the man 3” and in this in- 
stance, he has a very degenerate 
offspring. Yes: John ‘Tomkins, 
aged thirty-five, and not liking panto- 
mimes, is a very unpromising little 
boy. Consider, Tomkins, you have 
still a serious regard for pudding, and 
are ambitious of being thought clever. 
Well, there is the Clown who will 
sympathize with you in dumplings ; 
and not to see into the cleverness of 
Harlequin’s quips and metamor- 
phoses is to want a perception which 
other little boys-have by nature, 
Not to like pantomimes, is not to 
like animal spirits ; it is not to like 
motion; not to like love; not to 
like a jest upon dulness and formali- 
ty; not to smoke one’s uncle; not 
to like, or see, a thump in the face ; 
not to laugh; not to fancy; not to 
like a holiday; not to know the 
pleasure of setting up at Christmas ; 
not to sympathize with one’s chil- 
dren; not to remember that we have 
been children ourselves; nor that 
we shall grow old, and be as gouty as 
Pantaloon, if we are not as wise and 
as active as they. 

Not wishing to be dry on so pleas- 
ant a subject, we shall waive the 
learning that is in us on the ori- 
fin of these popular entertainments. 
t will be sufficient to observe, that 
among the Italians, from whom we 


borrowed them, they consisted of a 
run of jokes upon the provincial pe- 
culiarities of their countrymen. Har- 
lequin, with his giddy vivacity, was 
the representative of the inhabitant 
of one state. Pantaloon, of the im- 
becile carefulness of another. The 
Clown, of the sensual, macaroni-eat- 
ing Neapolitan, with his instinct for 
eschewing danger ; and Columbine, 
Harlequin’s mistress, was the type, 
not indeed of the outward woman, 
(for the young ladies were too re- 
strained in that matter,) but of the 
inner girl of all the lasses in Italy,— 
the tender, fluttering heart,—the lit- 
tle dove (colombini,) ready to take 
flight with the first lover, and to pay 
off old scores with the gout and the 
jealousy, that had hitherto kept it ia 
durance, 

The reader has only to transfer 
the character to those of his own 
countrymen, to have a lively sense 
of the effect which these national 
pictures must have had in Italy, 
Imagine Harlequin a gallant adven- 
turer, from some particular part of 
the empire, full of life and faney, 
sticking at no obstacles, leaping 
gates and windows, hitting off a sa- 
lire at every turn, and converting | 
the very scrapes he gets in, to 
matters of jest and triumph. The 
old gentleman that pursues him is a 
miser from some manufacturing tewn, 
whose ward he has run away with, 
The Clown is a London cockney, 
with a prodigious eye for his own 
comfort and muffins,—a Lord May- 
or’s Fool, who loved “every thing 





that was good;” and Columbine is 
the boarding-school girl, ripe for 
tunning away with, and making a 
dance of it all the way from Chelsea 
to Gretna Green, 

Pantomime is the only upholder 
of comedy, when there is nothing 
else to show for it. It is the satirist 
or caricaturist of the times, ridiculing 
the rise and fall of bats and funds, 
the growth of aldermen, or of top- 
knots, the pretences of quackery ; 
and watching innovations of all sorts, 
lest change should be too hasty. 
But this view of it is only for the 
alder boys. For us, who, upon the 
strength of our sympathy, boast of 
being among the young ones, its life, 
its motion, its animal spirits, are the 
thing. We sit among the shining 
faces on all sides of us, and fancy 
ourselves now enjoying it. What 
whim! what fancy! what eternal 
movement. The performers are like 
the blood in one’s veins, never still ; 
and the music runs with equal viva- 
city through the whole spectacle, 
like the pattern of a watered ribbon, 

In comes Harlequin, demi-masked, 
party-coloured, nimble-toed, lithe, 
agile; bending himself now this way, 
now that; bridling up like a pigeon: 
tipping out his we like a dancer: 
then taking a fantastic skip; then 
standing ready at all points, and at 
right angles with his omnipotent 
lath-sword, the emblem of the con- 
verting power of fancy and light- 
heartedness. Giddy as we think 
him, he is resolved to show us that 
his head can bear more giddiness 
than we fancy, and lo! beginning 
with.it by degrees, he whirls it round 
into a very spin, with no more re- 
morse than if it were a button. 
Then he draws his sword, slaps his 
enemy, who has just come upon him, 
into a settee; and springing upon 
him, dashes through the window like 
a swallow. Let us hope that Colum- 
bine and the high road are on the 
other side, and that he is already a 
mile on the road to Gretna: for— 

Here comes Pantaloon with his 

id servant; not the Clown, but 
@ preper grave blockhead, to keep 
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him in heart with himself. What a 
hobbling old rascal it is! How void 
ofany handsomeinfirmity ! His very 
gout is owing to his having lived 
upon two-pence farthing. Not find. 
ing Harlequin and Columbine, he 
sends his servant to look on the fur- 
ther part of the house, while he hob- 
bles back to see what has become of 
that lazy fellow the Clown, 

He, the cunning rogue, who has 
been watching mid-way, and now 
sees the coast clear, enters in front, 
—round-faced, goggle-eyed, knock- 
kneed, but agile to a degree of the 
dislocated, with a great smear from 
his mouth, and a cap on his head, 
half fool’s and half cook’s. Com. 
mend him to the dinner that he sees 
on table, and that was laid for Harle- 
quin and his mistress, Merry be 
their hearts: there is a time for all 
things ; and wh.le they dance through 
a dozen inns to their hearts’ content, 
he will eat a Sussex dumpling or so, 
Down he sits, making himself a luxu- 
rious seat, and inviting himself with 
as many ceremonies as if he had the 
whole day before him: but when 
he once begins, he seems as if he 
had not a moment to lose. The 
dumpling vanishes at a cram :—the 
sausages are abolished :—down go a 
dozen yards of macaroni: and he is 
in the act of paying his duties toa 
gallon of rum, when in come Panta- 
loon and his servant at opposite 
doors, both in search of the glutton, 
both furious, and both resolved to 

ounce on the rascal headlong, 
They rush forward accordingly ; he 
slips from between with a “ Hallo, I 
say ;” and the two poor devils dash 
their heads against one another, like 
rams, They rebound fainting asunder 
to the stage-doors: while the clown, 
laughing with all his shoulders, nods 
a health to each, and finishes his 
draught. He then holds a gallon 
cask or a snuff-box to each of their 
noses, to bring them to; apd while 
they are sneezing and tearing their 
souls out, jogs off at his leisure. 

Ah—here he is again on his road, 
Harlequin with his lass, fifty miles 
advanced in an hour, and caring no- 
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thing for his pursuers, though they 
have taken the steam-coach, Now 
the lovers dine indeed; and having 
had no motion to signify, join ina 
dance. Here Columbine shines as 
she ought to do, The little slender, 
but plump rogue ! How she winds it 
hither and thither with her trim waist, 
and her waxen arms! now with 
hand against her side, tripping it with 
no immodest insolence in a horn- 
pipe; now undulating it in a waltz; 
or “ caracoling” it, as Sir Thomas 
Urquhart would say, in the saltatary 
style of the opera—but always Co- 
lumbine ; always the little dove who 
is to be protected ; something less 
than the opera-dancer, and greater ; 
more unconscious, yet not so; and 
ready to stretch her gauze wings for 
a flight, the momeat Riches would 
tear her from Love. 

But these introductions of the 
characters by themselves do not give 
a sufficient idea of the great pervad- 
ing spirit of the pantomime; which 
is motion; motion for ever, and mo- 
tionall at once. Mr. Jacob Bryant, 
who saw everything in anything, and 
needed nothing but the taking a word 
to pieces to prove that his boots 
and the constellation Boédtes were 
the same thing, would have recognis- 
ed in the word pantomime the An- 
glo-antediluvian compound a pant- 
o’-mimes ; that is to say, a set of 
mimes or mimics, all panting togeth- 
er. Or he would have detected the 
obvious Anglo-Greek meaning of a 
set of mimes expressing pan, or eve- 
rything, by means of the toc,—pan- 
toe-mime. Be this as it may, panto- 
mime is certainly a lively represen- 
tation of the vital principle of all 
things, from the dance of the planets 
dowa to that of Damon and Phillis. 


Everything io it keeps moving; 
there is no more cessation than there 
is in nature;. and though we may 
endeavour to fix our attention upon 
one mover or set of movers at a 
time, we are conscious that all are 
going on. The Clown, though we 
do not see him, is jogging some- 
where—Pantaloon and his servant, 
like Saturn and his ring, are still 
careering it behind their Mercury 
and Venus; and when Harlequin and 
Columbine come in, do we fancy 
they have been resting behind the 
scenes? The notion! look at them: 
they are evidently in fall career; 
they have been, as well as are, danc- 
ing; and the music, which never 
ceases whether they are visible or 
not, tells us as much, 

Let readers, of a solemn turn of 
mistake, disagree with us if they 
please, provided they are ill hu- 
moured, The erroneous, of a better 
nature, we are interested in; having 
known what it is to err like them, 
These are apt to be mistaken out of 
modesty, (sometimes ont of a par- 
donable vanity in wishing to be es- 
teemed ;) and in the case before us, 
they will sin against the natural can- 
dor of their hearts by condemning an 
entertainment they enjoy, because 
they think it a mark of sense. Let 
those know themselves to be wiser 
than those who are really of that 
opinion, There is nothing wiser 
than a cheerful pulse, and all inno- 
cent things which tend to keep it so,: 
The crabbedest philosopher that ever 
lived, (if he was a philosopher, and 
crabbed against his will,) would have 
given thousands to feel as they do: 
and would have known that it re- 
dounded to his honour and not to his 
disgrace, to own it, 
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THE BACHELOR'S CHRISTMAS. 


(CaRISTMAS is come and gone, 


truth which eleven years of absolute 
and I am again alone! That it solitude have taught me too often to 
is not good for man to be so, isa feel, though it is chiefly at this period 
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that a sense of utter loneliness finds 
vent in thought, if not in words. It 
is not in spring, when the woods are 
vocal, aud the fields instinct with 
life ;—it is not in summer, when a 
contemplative mind finds “ tongues 
in running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything ;”—=still less 
amid the sober stillness of autumn 
—the year’s gray twilight, when man 
holds communings with his spirit, too 
deep and awful to be shared with his 
nearest and dearest,—that the burden 
of solitude becomes oppressive. No! 
it is when, after partaking in the re- 
fined, the social, or the domestic joys 
of those, among whose firesides cus- 
tom and consanguinity have divided 
my holidays, I return to the cheer- 
less meal and silent vigil of my own 
bachelor home. 

Aad yet it is a beloved home,— 
hallowed by fond recollections, and 
rich in present enjoyments; endear- 
ed by the shelter it afforded to the 
green loveliness of a mother’s old 
age, which had nothing of age save 
its sanctity ; hallowed, as the scene 
of a transition which had nothing of 
death but the name; adorned by her 
own exquisite taste, and my solici- 
tude for her comfort, with a thousand 
little refinements which few bachelor 
homes can boast. It is not that I 
would give the roof that sheltered 
her (humble though it be) for the 
stateliest halls of the revellers I have 
left,—nor the garden she planted for 
‘a wilderness” of exotics,—nor the 
little library originally selected for 
my Emma, and perused with my 
mother, for the treasures of the Va- 
tican or Escurial,—but simply, that 
man has gregarious and social pro- 

nsities, which, when awakened by 

uman intercourse, leave a painful 
void behind. 

It is nearly twenty years since, 
with blighted hopes and paralysed 
energies, I ceased fruitlessly to strug- 
gle in the race of life, with those 
who had still bright eyes to cheer 
them during the contest, and a prize 
before them at the goal. The world 
called my retreat pusillanimous and 
absurd. I deemed it providential, 


when I found, that slender as were 
my resources, and humble as my 
home, both would contribute mate- 
rially to soothe the decline of my 
mother. Even selfishness might have 
found its account in the compact— 
for who can bind up the immedicable 
wounds of the heart with the skill or 
the tenderness of a mother 1—one, 
too, gifted, far beyond the generality 
of her sex, with almost masculine 
strength of miod, tempered by more 
than feminine gentleness of disposi- 
tion. She had seen enough to be 
an amusing companion, and suffered 
enough to be an edifying one. There 
was a sunshine of conscious integrity 
and benevolence about her, which no 
despondence could resist; and a 
vigour of principle and intellect be- 
fore which selfishness and inutility 
shrunk abashed. If her increasing 
infirmities forbade her literally “ go- 
ing about doing good,” there emanat- 
ed from her-humble abode, as from 
some stationary beacon, a ray of 
Christian charity precious to the 
safety and welfare of hundreds. She 
had wisdom to advise, and influence 
to promote, and experience to warn, 
many a young adventurer on the 
voyage of life; and a purse, that, 
like the widow’s cruise, seemed re- 
plenished by the miraculous blessing 
of Heaven. I never knew any one 
whose tastes and enjoyments were 
so delightfully perennial—“ age could 
not wither them, nor custom stale 
their infinite variety.” She loved 
her friends with the singleness and 
warmth of a novice in the world. 
She looked on nature with a relish 
as exquisite, as one who, having been 
born blind, was revelling in the luxu- 
ry of vision; and she had for litera- 
ture the enthusiasm of fifteen, with 
the tact arising from fifty years’ cul- 
tivation of a powerful mind ! 

What did I not owe her, when, 
broken-hearted and forlorn, a second 
time I sought shelter on her maternal 
bosom! She first soothed her way- 
ward child, by sharing his griefs ; 
then weaned him from them by her 
bright example. She had buried 
husband, sons, and daughters, and 
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stood in the world lonely, but unre- 
pining. Could I, who had but been 
called on to resign an untasted good, 
look on her, and refuse to be com- 
forted 2 

I roused myself to the strife of 

tual kindness and - good offices. 

hen I was successful, she would 
tell me I resembled my father ; and 
when her efforts triumphed, I could 
k to her of Emma as of a daugh- 
ter who would have been worthy of 
her. Surely there are few human 
ties so tender as that which unites a 
widowed mother to her widowed 
son! Both have known joys and 
griefs, which the other alone can 
perhaps adequately appreciate—both 
have just that surplus of chastened 
and sober feeling to bestow, which 
the other can afford in return, 

Nine happy, yes! happy years 
did we pass together; yet, whea 
called to resign her, with all her 
aflections unchilled, and her faculties 
unimpaired, and her talents undim- 
med by decay, I gathered from these 
very circumstances the strength re- 
quisite to support the trial, for where 
could I have found that necessary to 
enable me to see her the gradual 
prey of imbecility and decay? It 
pleased Heaven to spare us both the 
infliction. In the most literal sense 
ofthe beautiful language of Scripture, 
“she fell asleep”—and her waking 
was doubtless with God ! 

For a period of perhaps more than 
forty years—excluding the brief fe- 
verish ten passed in the vortex of the 
busy world—my 25th of December 
had occasionally been passed under 
the same hospitable roof. When 
first its Christmas pies and Christmas 
gambols awakened my childish anti- 
cipations, they were blended with 
vague and groundless fears of a 
stately and somewhat awful lady, 
whom the sense of her being my mo- 
ther’s bosom-frieud, could not en- 
tirely divest of terror in the eyes of 
childhood. 

She was one whose tall majestic 
form and penetrating eye did but 
reflect the energies within; and if 
full-grown folly aud titled iasignifi- 


cance withered under her glance, it 
is not to be wondered that childhood 
cowered before it. It was not as 
now, when the presence of parents 
only animates and emboldens the 
revels of their emancipated children. 
Duty is a word grown obsolete— 
whether happily or not, remains to 
be seen. Love, in those days, was 
shrouded and almost stifled under a 
cold exterior veil of duty. Circum- 
stances had, perhaps, given added 
stateliness to Pady Mary’s deport- 
ment, and assumed sternness to her 
rule ; for, left early a widow with a 
numerous progeny, she had to acta 
father’s and a guardian’s part to seven 
high-spirited youths, amid whom 
three lovely daughters grew, half 
unnoticed, like violets in a stately 
grove. 

When I first joined their festive 
board, it was surrounded by all its 
olive branches ;—hardy adventurers 
already launched on life’s ocean, and 
returned to cheer the Christmas fire 
with tales of wonder from sea and 
land. The pale and pensive stu- 
dent, shuddering as he heard, and 
feeling that nature meant him fora 
man of peace ;—the rosy sparklifig 
schoolboy, panting with eagerness to 
share the perils, and partake the joys 
of active life ;—the gentle sisterhood 
of Graces, listening with rapt atten- 
tion and varying emotions, legible on 
each soft fair countenance, to the 
soldier’s foray, and the sailor’s 
watch !—and, lastly, infant urchins 
like myself, half frightened, half en- 
chanted with what we heard, and 
escaping from the awful presence of 
the elders, to re-enact it all—and 
play at least at men. 

No after Christmas fireside boast- 
ed the same rich family blessings. 
One or other gallant boy was ever 
absent and in peril; and it was the 
silent tear that dimmed Lady Mary’s 
usually keen blue eye, as it rested on 
their vacant place, that first knit my 
heart with filial veneration to my mo- 
ther’s friend. With the necessity, 
too, for absolute despotism, its fo- 
reign assumption gradually wore 
away. The elder ones became en- 
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deared and privileged friends ; and 
the younger, objects of solicitade rath- 
er than discipline. More of Lady 
Mary’s leisure could be devoted to 
her fair daughters, and towards them 
sternness would have been as impos- 
sible as misplaced. The anxious 
struggle occasioned by an encumber- 
ed property gave place to dearly- 
earned ease and affluence ; and the 
mother reposed upon her laurels, 
amid filial gratitude, and public ven- 
eration. 

I went to school and college. 
Once only, during that busy period, 
did I Christmas at Dunbarrow. It 
was a joyous and festive meeting to 

rance, for the band of heroes 
was nearly full, and the newly or- 
dained and piously dedicated student 
had been summoned to give the hand 
of the most bewitching of the Graces 
to a man deemed worthy of the 
prize. Few have lived long in the 
world without learning that wedding 
laughter is the hollowest of all ; but 
not even the thoughtlessness of youth 
could then render our gaiety sponta- 
neous and sincere. Louisa was go- 
ing away, probably for life, and with 
a stranger. Was not this enough to 
make a mother tremble, and sisters 
weep, and the very little children 
hang about her, and forget their gam- 
bols? My sympathy, for it was no 
more, though | was now a suscepti- 
ble lad of eighteen, found vent ina 
dislike to Mr. B , which circum- 
stances sadly justified. When Louisa 
returned to Dunbarrow, it was an 
early blighted flower, withered by 
unkindness and misfortane ! 

From that time, a long period in- 
tervened before I again joined the 
circle. My father died, and my mo- 
ther removed from the family-seat in 
the same county with Dunbarrow, to 
preside over my sister’s education in 
town, and cheer with her presence 
and counsel my legal studies. We 
returned no more tu —shire, till 
my blighted hopes, and her repeated 
losses, made retirement precious to 
us both ; and friendship, as well as a 
thousand pleasingly painful associa- 


tions, bade us seek it in our old 
neighbourhood. 

I shall not soon forget the Christmas 
that succeeded our return, after an 
absence of thirteen years, ‘Lady 
Mary’s erect and stately form had 
shrunk in dimensions, like the halls 
I once thought boundless. Her step 
was tottering and feeble, and her 
powerful mind, though unimpaired, 
had lost the light of memory to guide 
its path, and wandered without rud- 
der or compass on the ocean of: the 
past and present. 

Her heart, however, was warm 
as ever, and clung the more tena 
ciously to early friendships, that 
much that was more recent eluded 
its grasp. My mother was hailed 
with transport—but by that maiden- 
name, which, for thirty long years, 
had not saluted her ear ; and it was 
among her many causes for thank- 
fulness, that Heaven had sent her, as 
a ministering angel, to cheer the be- 
nighted soul of her early friend with 
glimpses of youthful affection and 
joy. There was nothing painful or 
humiliating in Lady Mary’s abstrac- 
tion from the things of to-day and 
yesterday ;—those of fifty years back 
were related with her characteristic 
energy and acuteness. She alone, 
of all who exceed their usual span, 
could people the desolate past with 
friefids long buried and forgotten by 
their own nearest and dearest. She 
alone consigned all the painful visita- 
tions of the present to happy and 
merciful oblivion; and gradually 
learnt to dwell chiefly on a fuaturity 
which was not of earth, but heaven. 

Grandchildren were now growing 
up to supply breaches in the circle of 
her goodly sons and blooming daugh- 
ters, whose few survivors were now 
way-worn pilgrims in the various 
paths of life. These, fondly misled 
by similarity of name or personal 
resemblance, she would frequently 
identify with the ‘ beautiful and 
brave,” over whom she had once 
wept; retaining, through all her 
aberrations, such a vague sense of 
their affinity, as made their presence 
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and attentions delightful, though 
their absence was happily anmarked. 
I felt as if on the narrow isthmus 
between two states of existence, 
when I looked on Lady Mary’s ven- 
erable form, and heard her discourse 
with my mother on events as present, 
which had become the province of 
history; and when, without a con- 
temporary of my own to break the 
spell, [ saw, on the other hand, a 
race of rosy infants (the orphans of 
long-lost sons) rising to usurp the 
places which I thought it seemed as 
yesterday since their sires had occu- 
pied. 

These feelings have long since 
passed away. My mother was mer- 
cifully first summoned from her soon 
unconscious survivor, who, with the 
snows of nearly ninety winters on 
her head, looked like some hoary 
peaky whose base the storms of a 
century have slowly but surely un- 
dermined, It fell at length—but 
gently, as the ripe grain before the 
sickle. We laid her mortal remains 
beside her friends, in the lovely 
woodland chapel sacred to her race ; 
and rejoiced that her spirit was now 
presenting unfettered, at the throne of 
grace, the -prayers which had long 
faltered on her aged lips, and the 
praises which had formed the chief 
solace of her closing ear.. It was 
on Christmas day that her eyes first 
opened on the world she inhabited 
so long. It was about Christmas 
that she bade it adieu; and when 
the first rays of that hallowed morn- 
ing beamed on the sweet spot where 
slept the mother of generations, I fan- 
cied they rested with a softer smile 
on the graves of those whom, “ love- 
ly in their lives,” death had not long 
divided ! 

Such friendships could not fail to 
be hereditary ; and I have long given 
to the generation that embellishes 
Dunbarrow a filial place in my heart. 
Sometimes I dream, like her who is 
no more ; and see in the gay gallant 
soldier, and gentle soft-eyed maiden, 
the parents whom they meetly repre- 
sent. Sometimes I feel like an in- 
terloper in a circle which has but a 

8 ATHENEUM, von. 9, 2d series. 


traditional knowledge of my joys and 
sorrows ; but that very circumstance 
has lent them sacredness, and if 
kindness, filial kindness, and tender 
sympathy, can cheer the grey-haired 
man, they are and have been com- 
pletely mine. 

Under their influence I often en- 
ter cheerily into the sober and chas- 
tened mirth which best suits the feel- 
ings and character of my children at 
Dunbarrow. They have been early 
mourners, but not “as without hope,” 
—and pursue the even tenor of their 
pious and duteous path, in all the 
sunshine which Heaven can shed on 
what is, at best, a pilgrimage. | 

When sitting around their social 
and domestic Christmas fire, I often 
find amusement in the changes which 
even I have witnessed on the surface 
of society, and the character of its 
recreations. When I first knew 
Dunbarrow, it was, as now, an old- 
fashioned irregular mansion, capa- 
cious as the hearts of its owners, and 
hospitable as the times they lived in. 
The hall, with its sculptured ceiling, 
rich in scriptural and heraldic de- 
vices, remains unaltered; and the 
same grim visages frown over our 
heads as we demolish Christmas pies 
of puny modern dimensions, But 
then, my lady’s parlour! It puzzles 
me to this day to remember how all 
the guests who surrounded the ample 
board, managed to find even stand- 
ing room within its Lilliputian pre- 
cincts, And yet it had afforded 
scope even to the hooped and furbe- 
lowed generation which preceded ! 

They enjoyed it, however, unen- 
cumbered by those ponderous pieces 
of furniture which usurp the dimen- 
sions even of our stately drawing- 
rooms. No grand pianos, loaded 
book-cases, or claw-tables, redolent 
of literature and the arts, adorned 
the cedar parlour of Dunbarrow ;— 
the reason was obvious,—they were 
not invented, nor could they, if in- 
vented, have got in, nor if got in, 
could they have stood there. To 
this day I recognize, with a degree 
of indignation, in a forlorn and neg- 
lected passage, the inlaid cabinet 
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which formed the glory of that sanc- 
tum sanctorum; but whose China 
pagodas, and fairy cups and saucers, 
have long since gone to gwell the 
store of some antiquarian collector. 
This cabinet, a fly-table, capable of 
containing, with management, two 
bags for knotting, a fire-screen— 
whose gigantic and non-descript 
flowers, might have been worshipped 
as resembling nothing on earth be- 
neath—and some chairs of the same 
elegant design, whose size and pon- 
derosity chiefly confined them to the 
wall—formed, as far as I recollect, 
the only furniture of the apartment; 
while its stamped leather hangings 
had contracted, from age and their 
Eastern origin, a mingled mustiness 
and perfume, which it gladdened my 
nostrils to recognize lately in a Bur- 
mese letter of compliment. 

The first happy evenings I had 
spent at Dunbarrow were passed in 
that little parlour; and when, on my 
return from College, I found that 
Lady Mary’s favourite son had, with 
difficulty, achieved the erection of 
the large new drawing-room, I own 
I entered into the old lady’s feelings 
of regret and dissatisfaction. The 
room had too, that year, the waste, 
uncomfortable air of one scarce fully 
inhabited, and the marriage of Loui- 
sa, which was then celebrated, con- 
tributed to leave an unfavourable im- 
pression on my mind. 

Other, and more auspicious wed- 
dings, however, had redeemed its 
character, and ere my mother and I 
revisited Dunbarrow, the cedar par- 
lour had been transformed into a 
green-house of gay exotics; and the 
old lady, like a stately transplanted 
evergreen, sat amid the flowers of a 
new soil and atmosphere. There 
was something in the new room very 
attractive to this rising generation. 
Its walls were covered with a gay 
Indian paper, whose birds of gor- 

us plumage had called forth the 
infant wonder, and exercised the 
opening faculties, of all the rosy 
tribe. A spacious table groaned with 
choice prints, and books especially 


feast of reason very different from 
the meagre fare which the well. 
thumbed and solitary picture Bible 
held out, on high days, and holidays, 
to our infant optics, Dissected ma 
were eagerly adjusted by unbreeched 
geographers—and the awfnl respon. 
sibilities of chess lent premature 
gravity to warriors and statesmen in 
embryo. . 

These intellectual toys have now 
long since given place to the’elegant 
accomplishments and varied resources 
of modern youth. The harpof Erin, 
and the guitar of Spain, blend their 
tones with lays of many lands; 
and while the family concert sweetly 
beguiles the winter evening, I see the 
playful creature, who, in form, fea- 
ture, and character, represents the 
youngest and most fortunate of the 
graces, stealing the portraits of the 
whole rapt musicians, and transfer. 
ring them to paper, with a rapidity 
which, fifty years ago, would have 
been ascribed to magic. The theft 
is discovered—the laugh goes round 
—and a kiss from the brother, whose 
martial figure is so prominent in the 
group, is the punishment! 

It is always a painful effort that 
transplants me, on the last day of 
the expiring year, from Dunbarrow, 
with its youthful dreams, its tender 
recollections, and its “* sober certain- 
ty of waking bliss,” to the anarchy 
and universal suffrage with which a 
troop of wild and lawless boys and 
girls are every year gradually over- 
powering the obsolete despotism of 
my cousin Jack Thornley’s earlier 
sway. Whoever for the first time 
hears Jack and his stentorian sons, 
and shrill-voiced daughters, all talk- 
ing at once, feels inclined to think 
that “* Chaos is come again,”—and 
certainly concludes them to be all 
quarrelling ; whereas, no family, dif- 
fering, as they do on every minor 
affair of life, can possibly be on bet- 
ter terms on all essential matters. 

Jack, a little older than myself, 
was my comrade at school and col- 
lege ; fought my way through a thou- 
sand scrapes in both, and, being one 


written for childhood, affording a» of the best creatures alive, such @ 
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friendship as can subsist, independ- 
ent of one congenial point in our 
characters, has always been kept up 
between us. Jack, who was, like 
myself, a younger brother, owed to 
the good offices of my mother, the 
Government situation, which ena- 
bled him to rear and support, though 
in comparative obscurity, the off- 
spring of a marriage of consummate 
and characteristic imprudence ; and 
now that Jack has succeeded to the 
family estate, I verily believe he 
could not enjoy it, if her son did not 
grace his board much oftener than 
his recluse habits and quiet disposi- 
tion render agreeable. 

My next visit, though one of bri- 
dal felicitation, proved one of the 
deepest calls on my sympathy which 
ithad perhaps ever experienced. 

I received during the course of 
the autumn, a letter from my only 
nephew, the son of my elder brother, 
Arthur, and that dazzling Caroliue, 
the flame of my boyhood, one whose 
gay facile disposition | formerly men- 
tioned, as having led her to the 
verge of error, from which she was 
timely rescued by myself, and a saint 
now in heaven. 

Arthur died early in life, in a fo- 
reign land, where he had been order- 
ed for his health ; and his widow, to 
whose character foreigu manners 
were congenial, had ever since re- 
mained abroad, retaining her only 
son, on whom she doated, as her in- 
separable companion. This was, 
during the life of my mother, one of 
the most severe and least patiently 
endured trials. She had no illiberal 
prejudices, beyond that legitimate 
aod ennobling preference which eve- 
ty native of this free and happy land 
must feel for its morals and its man- 
ners; but the thought of a young 
man of birth and fortune, thus es- 
tranged from every English feeling 
and association, made her almost 
unjust to the lands in which he had 
been brought up an alien, and to- 
wards the mother, whose mingled 
romance and levity had induced her 
to prefer them. 

t had been well if the conse- 


quences to poor Philip had been 
bounded by making him an awkward 
and dissatisfied Briton—disqualified 
for the pursuits, and disinclined for 
the pastimes, of his countrymen, 
But deeper evils still had nearly 
sprung from the siren song and witch- 
ing graces of the south; and those 
who deprecate foreign connexions for 
their children, would do well to 
pause ere they expose their suscepti- 
ble feelings to fascinations which it 
may be alike misery to yield to, or 
resist, 

The young man’s letter—the first 
for many a long year—breathed a 
very pleasing desire to cultivate the 
acquaintance of his only near rela- 
tion ; and agreeably surprised me by 
the information that he was actually 
in England, on a visit to a nobleman 
in the north, with whose nephew he 
had formed an intimacy abroad, and 
to whose only daughter, a beautiful 
young woman, with whom he was 
sure I should be pleased, he was on 
the point of being united. He was 
desirous, if possible, to spend a few 
weeks with his bridal party at our 
old family seat, to which I have be- 
fore alluded, in the county in which 
I was now residing—and ventured to 
request me to ride over to Westerton, 
and give directions for such tempo- 
rary accommodations as the neglect- 
ed mansion, in its state of long dilapi- 
dation, could be made tw afford. 

My heart warmed, as I read, to- 
wards the son of my poor Arthur, 
whose marriage I hoped would 
prove, in all respects, a more con- 
genial one—and I found, during ‘au- 
tumn, very agreeable employment in 
fulfilling his request. My first visit, 
however, to the home of my child- 
hood—for later I had not inhabited 
it—was abundantly trying,—from 
precisely opposite causes to those 
which often render such visits in 
after life painful. Many old men 
complain of the metamorphoses 
which their home has undergone ; 
and feel as if improvements and em- 
bellishments were outrages on its 
remembered sanctity. Here, no- 
thing had been altered, nothing im- 
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proved—but the house which I had 
thought princely, and which even the 
county histories of the day styled the 
fine New Place of Westerton, seem- 
ed to stand alone in its neglect and 
its desolation, while all around bore 
the smiling marks of rapidly advanc- 
ing taste and comfort, 

It had been let to casual tenants as 
long as these would submit to its 
long damp passages, gaping sashes, 
decaying floors, and scanty furniture 
—but that time had long been past, 
and an old gardener alone, a contem- 
porary of its better days, lived in the 
mansion he still thought unrivalled, 
sighing over its decay, and the still 
mgre complete desolation of those 
famous terraced gardens which, in 
their pride, he had supposed no faint 
image of those of eben but 
which his feeble arm had long prov- 
ed unable to rescue from becoming, 
like them, a “ howling wilderness,” 

It was a fine soft autumnal morning 
when I rode up to the house; shock- 
ed by the neglect of the once trim 
yew hedges and over-grown grass 
walks which, in my youthful igno- 
rance of better things, I had fancied 
the very perfection of taste. 

The old gardener, aware of my 
coming, was hobbling about in the 
sun, before the door, anxious to catch 
the first glimpse of his mistress’s 
son,—and looked with his crutch 
(for he was almost a cripple from 
rheumatism) in too good keeping 
with all around. 

The house was a long straggling 
mansion, which the vanity of my an- 
cestor had expanded into an impos- 
ing leagth of front, while his finances 
had proportionally contracted its 
breadth,—so that it consisted of end- 
less files of rooms, following each 
other in antique state and tarnished 
finery, like a procession, not over- 
well appointed, in a country theatre. 
The small narrow windows were suf- 
ficiently numerous to admit light, 
but too high to afford any prospect 
to those who might be attracted by 
the vicinity of the huge antique 
chimneys, which, grim with the 
smoke of a century, presented de- 


vices unintelligible to modern vertu, 
Many of the bedrooms were covered 
with that sort of faded tapestry, 
where (as I once remarked, with in- 
describable awe, to be the case with 
the objects of nature during an al- 
most total eclipse) trees, skies, men 
and women, all assume one pallid 
nondescript tint—like the ghosts of 
Ossian, scarce distinguishable from 
the grey clouds on which they float- 
ed, or the grey mountains on which 
these reposed. The ceilings again, 
teemed with sparkling gods and god- 
desses, whose unnatural attitudes and 
bulky limbs, as viewed by the flick- 
ering light of an expiring wood-fire, 
seemed to threaten a second fall 
from Olympus—and I remember, 
even yet, my boyish horror, lest an 
Icarus, whom no wings save those of 
a fabulous roc could have supported 
—should really tumble, and crush 
me in my bed. 

The garden was the very beau 
idéal of desolation; for, to the not 
unpicturesque wildness soon assumed 
by unrestrained vegetation, was add- 
ed the far less pleasing ruin of the 
costly labours of art. Buttresses, 
whose very ivy looked grey and su- 
perannuaied, mouldered away from 
walls, the yawning chasms in which 
were rendered more unsightly by the 
cankered branches of the once trimly 
dressed fruit-trees, partially adhering 
to them. Flights of steps, so brokea 
as scarce to afford footing, led to 
lower and lower ranges of less and 
less cultivated garden-ground ; while 
noseless, nay, headless statues, lay 
prostrate, across the path, or stood 
like mementoes of the taste of fore 
gotten geverations, 

Last of all, came what was once a 
blooming orchard, and now a reedy 
swamp, whose moss-grown stumps 
barely indicated its former destina- 
tion. It had boasted, in its centre, 
of a pond, or lake, as it was ambi- 
tiously called, where two miserable- 
pinioned swans sighed for their na- 
tive waters—but the chains of both 
the element and its prisoners had 
long since been broken, and while 
the latter had perhaps sought the 
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boundless lakes of Norway, the for- 
mer had usurped possession of all 
the adjacent level. I turned hastily 
from this meanest aspect of desola- 
tion, and ran up the broken stair- 
cases, delighted to recognize, in the 
old bowling-green above, one curious 
flower-bed, forming a true lover’s 
knot, which the gardener would have 
deemed a sacrilege not to keep in 
its original quaint neatness. He told 
me it was made by him in honour of 
my mother’s marriage, from one of 
the French King’s at Versailles—of 
the almost equal dilapidation of 
which seat of royalty, I question 
whether he had ever heard ! 

My exertions, and those of the 
universal genius of the nearest town, 
whom I took into my councils, suc- 
ceeded in putting a habitable face on 
the old premises, many weeks before 
the gay party found it convenient to 
take possession; and [ began to 
think the idea had been altogether 
given up, aud to feel, unfit as I was 
for such society, a degree of natural 
disappointment, when, late in De- 
cember, which had not failed this 


year to come in all its gloom and 
dreariness, 1 heard that my nephew 
and Lady Jane, along with a whole 
troop of the set he had been living 
among in the North, were daily ex- 


pected. They ouly came a few 
days befure Christmas, when I was, 
as usual, at Dunbarrow, quite on the 
other side of the county, so that I 
could not, as I intended, ride over 
and pay an immediate visit of con- 
gratulation, Philip, however, wrote 
tome ina strain that would take no 
denial, urging my coming to stay 
wih him whenever I should have 
fulfilled my previous engagements, 
He conjured me, by the love I had 
borue to his father and mother, to 
come and be a friend to their son; 
but amid this exuberance of kind- 
hess, there was little indeed of the 
Joy of a bridegroom. There was 
something in the words of this short 
gloomy epistle, which haunted me 
painfully amid the placid stillness of 
Dunbarrow, and it was a knell which 
all the joyous tumult of Thornley 
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could not drown. It was, therefore, 
with a deep presentiment of sorrow 
that 1 weit to meet this bridal party 
at my paternal mansion. 

It was a chill foggy afternoon 
when I drove up the old-fashioned 
straight avenue, and there would 
have been something very cheering 
in the blaze of lights which streamed 
from almost every window of the 
mansion, had I net encountered its 
master, his back turned to the festive 
scene, pacing, wrapped in his travel- 
ling pelisse, up aud down the ap- 
proach, I stopped the carriage, and 
springing out, embraced the son of 
Arthor: and Caroline with parental 
affection. ‘The likeness to bis mo- 
ther, even inthe imperfect light, was 
such that I should have recognized 
him anywhere. Ile was moved, far 
beyond what I supposed our mere 
relationship could call forth ; and, 
anxious to give a more cheerful turn 
to the interview, I put my arm with- 
in his, and begged to be couducted 
to his bride. 

“ She is riding, or walking, or 
something,” said he, “ with the rest 
of them. You will see her by and 
by.” We now entered the drawing- 
room, and io the full light it afford- 
ed, I gazed on the slender, elegant, 
almost feminine-looking youth, whose 
pensive and eloquent countenance 
bespoke him as quick to feel as he 
was perhaps unequal to struggle with 
the inevitable disappointments and 
evils of life. There was an expression 
of settled dejection on his fine fea- 
tures which made me shudder; and 
it contrasted so with his position as a 
recent bridegroom, and returned heir, 
that it shocked me the more. 

“We have made the old Chateau 
tolerably comfortable, I hope, ne- 
phew,” said J. 

* I believe they find it so,” said he 
negligently ; “‘ as for me, I know too 
litle of what English comforts are, 
to be sensible of their absence. 
Your winter,’ added he, shivering, 
“ is sadly gloomy, and I feel a want 
of sunshine which all your coal fires 
cannot compensate.” 

“ Don’t let it affect your spirits; 
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my dear nephew,” said I; ‘ we have 
many things besides coal fires to 
make sunshine within doors in Eng- 
land. The smiles of a wife, for in- 
stance.” 

* Cold as your northern suns!” 
was the muttered reply, in a tone of 
bitterness which really frightened 
me, “I am as bad a judge of Eng- 
lish smiles as of everything else | 
suppose,””—added he, in a softened 
accent—“I have been spoilt for 
them too I fear.” 

Just then a loud sound of talking 
and laughter announced the return of 
the equestrians, and my painful curi- 
osity to see my new niece, was grati- 
fied. I had heard that she was 
handsome! She was more—she was 
dazzlingly beautiful—her tall fine 
figure, set off by her riding dress, and 
her complexion, heightened by exer- 
cise, struck me with admiration ; and 
I wondered what Philip could mean 
by “ cold smiles,” when with one of 
irresistible frankness, she bade me 
welcome to Westerton. She made 
some lively remarks on their ride, 
and joined cheerfully in the chit-chat 
around. I looked at my nephew, to 
whom she had not spoken; and he, 
probably reading my astonishment, 
rose as with an effort, and approach- 
ing us, asked her in a tone of tender 
interest, if she felt fatigued? As if 
all her animation had been suddenly 
chilled by a painful recollection, she 
coldly and gravely answered, “ Not 
in the least ;” and rising with ungra- 
cious haste, left the room to dress. 
“There must be something at the 
bottom of this,” thought J, as my 
nephew, shaking his head sorrow- 
fully, led me, with the rest of the 
gentlemen, to my room. 

When we met at dinner, I was 
much struck with the contrast be- 
tween the plain substantial meals 
which in my childhood covered my 
father’s board, and the perfectly fo- 
reign air which, under the superin- 
tendence of an Italian Major domo, 
the table had now assumed. The 
party—whu seemed about equally 
made up of mere sportsmen who de- 
spised, and dashers who criticised, 


their entertainment and host—pro- 
voked me by alternately devouring 
and disparaging everything before 
them; while Philip, a stranger to 
their local wit, and disgusted with 
their selfishness, sat nearly silent by 
my side; and Lady Jane, more ra- 
diant than ever, listened complacent- 
ly, if not encouragingly, to the small 
talk of her privileged cousin, the 
puppy of the set. 

I never in my life saw such an ill- 
assorted party. There were one or 
two ladies, meet helpmates for their 
foxhunting or blackleg lords, silly, 
insipid, or worse; and it was im- 
possible not to pity a poor foreigner 
thrown by his hard fate among such 
a specimen of British bon ton. On 
the guests I could scarce waste a 
thought; but Lady Jane cost me 
much painful rumination. She was 
certainly clever and accomplished ; 
she must despise the beings around 
her; nay, I saw she did, by the 
smile which curled her beautiful lip, 
when their absurdity out-Heroded 
itself. It was scarce possible she 
should dislike her handsome, refined, 
deeply interesting husband; she did 
not.—“ Thank God!” ejaculated I 
mentally more than once, when I 
detected her large blue eyes fixed 
with a softened expression on his 
face. “I will know the true histo- 
ry of all this,” said I to myself; 
“two young hearts shall not misun- 
derstand each other if I can help it.” 

There was in the party one indi- 
vidual whom I could not help regard- 
ing as the evil genius of the pair— 
the cousin of Lady Jane, who had 
been acquainted abroad with Philip, 
and whose mutual representations 
had greatly conduced to make the 
match. This young man, who was 
certainly of a cold calculating dispo- 
sition, but in whose glances I could 
not avoid occasionally suspecting @ 
warmer sentiment towards his fair 
cousin, seemed to exercise over her 
uncommon influence ; and before the 
evening was over, I fancied she took 
advantage of his absence to address 
a few words of more than common 
kindness to her lord. He returned 
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and foulid them sitting together ; and 
his supercilious look of reproach 
gave me, as I supposed, a key, of 
which I determined to avail myself. 

A few days placed me on a foot- 
ing of privileged intimacy with my 
niece, who seemed to indemnify her- 
self by kindness to me for her re- 
straint elsewhere ; and taking her 
arm within mine for a long walk, one 
bright frosty morning, I ventured to 
hint that I did not think the air of 
England seemed altogether to agree 
with her husband, I was delighted 
to feel the start with which she re- 
ceived this observation. 

“Do you really think so?” said 
she, stopping and looking earnestly 
up in my face. 

“Oh! perhaps,” said I, wishing 
to touch another chord, “ it may be 
only something on his spirits; he is 
certainly not so happy, as, with all 
he has to make him so,” kindly 
pressing her arm, “ methinks he ought 
tobe!” * 

My fair companion grew very 
pale; and her lips were compressed 
as with the effort of one, determined 
to be silent, coute qui coute. 

“T seek not to intrude on your 
confidence, my dear niece,” said 1; 
“mine is, alas! no idle curiosity. 
Philip is my only brother’s only son, 
and his mother was once the object 
of a boyish passion, which it nearly 
cost me life to subdue.” 

“His mother !” exclaimed Lady 
Jane, scarce conscious of the abrupt- 
ness of her interruption; “ 1 always 
thought 
of the delicate ground on which she 
was treading, the sweet girl blushed, 
and hesitatingly added—“ I had un- 
derstood the object of your youthful 
affection was removed to a better 
world.” 

_“ You heard but the truth, my dear 
niece,” replied I, witha sigh. “ She 
to whom my heart has ever remained 
indissolubly united, is indeed no 
more ; but the attachment I felt for 
her was but enhanced and deepened 
by contrast with the meteor blaze of 
passion which preceded it.” 

“Did you really love twice—and 


then suddenly aware. 
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so soon? For you were but young, 
I have heard, when you lost your 
intended bride ?”—And this recent- 
ly married young creature hung on 
my reply as if worlds depended on 
its tenor. 

“TI did, indeed, Lady Jane, if 
love’s sacred name could be usurped 
by idle, frantic, unrequited passion ! 
But such as it was, it melted before 
a steadier and holier flame, as a fe- 
verish dream flies before morning’s 
fresh invigorating breeze.” 

“ There is hope for me yet, then !” 
exclaimed my young companion, no 
longer repressing the tears which in- 
jured pride had long forbidden to 
flow. 

“ Hope ?” said I, “ and of what ?” 
for I could not yet divine where 
lurked the demon fatal to her peace. 

“That Philip may love me in 
time, in spite of his early and mad 
attachment to the Italian girl his mo- 
ther rescued from taking the veil, 
and whom, but for her and my 
cousin Charles, he would have mar- 
ried,” 

The whole mystery, as it regarded 
my niece, was now unravelled ; jeal- 
ousy accounted for all ber dissem- 
bled coldness, but whether any trace 
of entanglement still combated, in 
my nephew’s breast, his evident at- 
tachment to his bride, I could not be 
quite certain. I, however, felt suffi- 
ciently confident of the contrary, to 
cheer her heart with assurances of 
the genuine and unfeigned affection 
I had remarked in his conduct to- 
wards her. 

“ Oh, he is very, very kind; but 
when, some weeks after our marriage, 
I received the cruel Vittoria’s letter, 
invoking curses on my head, and 
boasting of the indelible hold she 
possessed over Philip’s perjured 
heart, I thought I should have died. 
I flew and upbraided my cousin with 
his knowledge of this prior attach- 
ment; he confessed it, but, while he 
gloried in having assisted to break it 
off, and affected to treat it with 
scorn, he warned me how I revived 
a slumbering spark by any senti- 
mental allusions or unguarded dis- 
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closure ; assuring me, from his know- 
ledge of Philip’s temper, the: I could 
only acquire or maintain a hold on 
his affections by a dignified reserve, 
the most opposite to the jealous 
transports which had at length wean- 
ed him from my foreign rival. He 
told me my husband was romantic to 
excess, and that romance in a wife 
would be the bane of his happiness 
and hers ; that amusement and dissi- 
pation were the only cure for his 
melancholy, and seeing me admired 
by others, the likeliest mode of fix- 
ing his truant affections on myself.” 
“ Poor child !” said I, almost un- 
consciously, as this highly born and 
highly gifted creature wept in agony 
on my shoulder, “ by what machina- 
tions has thy peace been invaded and 
thy innocence endangered ! Such in- 
vidious counsel could have had but 


. one object, to estrange thee from the 


most affectionate of hearts, and cast 
thee for comfort on the most artful 
of seducers !” 

Just then, I saw approaching, but 
at the further extremity of the long 
avenue we were entering, the hus- 
band so nearly about to become a 
prey to this deep-laid plot against 
his peace. Burning to dispel, with- 
out the loss of a moment, the re- 
maining clouds of wisapprehensiou 
between two young and amiable be- 
ings, I requested my niece to step 
aside, and pursue her walk, screened 
from observation behind the high 
yew hedge of the approach, while I 
went forward alone to meet my ne- 
phew. I quickened my pace, and 
joined him almost instantly. “ Phi- 
lip,” said I, “ am I right in suppos- 
ing that your evident dejection is 
occasioned by doubts of your young 
bride’s affection ?”—He looked up, 
and sighed assent. 

“ What, then, if I inform you that 
her coldness proceeds from far bet- 
ter founded misgivings ; lest, in of- 
fering her your hand, a heart should 
not have been yours to. bestow ?—I 
need only name Vittoria, and say 
that Lady Jane knows all, to account 
at once for her injured pride and 
wounded feelings !” 


“Does she indeed know all?” 
said Philip, looking up with the air 
of one rather relieved than discon. 
certed, “ It was not my fault she 
knew not from the first that I once 
childishly imagined loveliness of 
mind and person must be found unit- 
ed; and woke from the delusion to 
bless my escape from the toils of an 
incarnate fiend.” 

As he spoke, I caught a glimpse 
of a white veil, and, by an emphatic 
cough, warned my fair neighbour to 
remain, justly supposing that to over- 
hear such unsuspected testimony to 
her sole empire in her husband’s 
heart, would be worth volumes of 
direct assurances. 

“ Would 1 were as sure,” continu- 
ed he, “of my place in Lady Jane’s 
pure and spotless bosom, as that 
miue has long ceased -to feel aught 
but contempt or pity for the shame- 
less being, whose own rude hand dis- 
pelled the illusion, which a romantic 
history, a fair form, and consummate 
art, had cast around rashness, levity, 
and, I fear, guilt !” 

“ Thank God ! it is, as I hoped, 
my dear Philip, on your side,” said 
1; “and I think | may venture to 
assure you that half what you have 
told me will suffice to give to the 
smiles of your bride a warmth and 
sunshine, amid which that of Italy 
will never be missed.” 

He shook his head incredulously, 
and sighing, exclaimed, “ What 
would I not give to see them.on her 
own dear lips !” ; 

We were near an opening in the 
old rugged yew hedge ; I suddenly 
drew my nephew within it, and the 
fair listener stood confessed. The 
tears of joy, irradiated by such a 
blush, and such a smile as I have 
seldom seen but on the cheek of a 
daughter of England, “ Give her 
your confidence, Philip,’ said 1; 
“ can you doubt further ?” 

“ Give me your pardon, my dear 
husband,” said she, as he flew to- 
wards her, “ for being an involunta- 
ry, but oh! a blessed listener !—It 
was your uncle ‘ad ; 

“ Who has made me the happiest 
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Foreign Lands.— War-Song. 


of men!” cried Philip, his whole ex- 
pression absolutely changed by the 
transition from despondence to ec- 
stacy. I took a hand of each in 
mine, and ratified this solemn un- 
jon of hearts with a truly parental 
blessing. 

“Uncle,” said Philip, in a tone of 
manly firmness, “ you will assist me 
to get civilly rid of yonder host of 
idlers, and the false friend who hop- 
ed, by their means, to disgust me 
with my country, and estrange me 
from my bride. You shall make 
me an Englishman after your own 
heart,” 

“Uncle,” whispered Lady Jane, 
with the most insinuating softness, 
“vou will invite us to your cottage, 
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won’t you, till a few more comforts 
are added to our home, to make it 
all that an English home should 
be?” 

I carried them with me in triumph, 
I introduced them at Dunbarrow to 
the worthy and the wise among their 
compatriots, I saw at my own tran- 
quil fireside their once threatened 
wedded bliss assume the imperishable 
hues of eternity, I saw, not only 
without reluctance, but with delight, 
a youthful figure in my mother’s sa- 
cred chair, and a second Emma be- 
neath the picture of my sainted bride. 
They staid, only to grow too dear ; 
they left me, at length, to know, for 
the first time, what it truly is To BE 
ALONE, 





FOREIGN LANDS. 


Speak but of foreign lands—and see 
The child of nature wand’ring free ; 
The wild-wood hunter fearless press 
On through the trackless wilderness : 


And shuddering trace the lonely path 
The desert lion leaves in wrath ; 

Or feast the soul with all that lies 
Lovely and strange beneath the skies. 


We think upon a foreign land— 
What wild luxurious scenes expand ! 
The broad deep river, like a sea ; 
The untrodden wood’s immensity ; 


The green and quiet tracks of rest 

That hide within the forest's breast, 
That stillness so profound and dread : 
Ne'er broke by human voice nor tread : 


We see the gorgeous flowers, that none, 
Save the lone Indian, looks upon; 


And hear the bird with wild-cry wake 
The night-hush of the forest-brake. 


’T is thus—yet foreign lands and seas 
Wake other, deeper thoughts than these ! 
For where is he who hath not lost 

Some dear one on a foreign coast ? 


Oh, many a noble heart is laid 

To moulder in the forest's shade ; 
The palm-tree rears its glorious crest 
O’er many a loved one’s place of rest. 


River, and sea, and flowery isle, 
Radiant with Spring’s eternal smile, 
Have had their prey, have rent the ties 
Of home-born, hreart-link'd sympathies. 


Alas! for this Affection pales, 

The eye grows dim, the spirit fails, 
Till foreign lands become a sound 
That stirs the bosom but to wound. 





WAR SONG. 


Imitated from the Russian of Lomonosor. 


Ox—like a ship amid the sea, 

When winds are loud, and waves are high, 
And forward—forward, far and free, 

Mid yawning deep, and threatening sky, 
She dashes from her sides amain 

The billows to their depths again. 


On—like the eagle in his pride, 
Who soars in distance wide and dim ; 
The rock, the gulf, the mountain’s side, 
The woods, are level paths to him : 
Where’er the winds of heaven can blow, 
There may his chainless pinion go. 

9 ATHENEUM, vou. 9, 2d series. 


On—like the lion of the waste, 

Whose glaring eye sheds fear around, 

And wolves in rage and terror haste 

Far from his footstep’s fatal sound ; 

While through the rocks and mountains ring 
The thunders of the forest-king. 


On, warriors, on—through smoke and blood, 
On—through the battle’s furious sea, 

That dashes, like a stormy flood, 

Its deluge of red waves on thee : 

On, on to conquer—or to die— 

Hurrah, for death or victory ! 
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NEW STEAM CARRIAGE. 


Explanation of the References. 

1. The Guide and Engineer, to whom 
the whole manzgement of the machiner 
and conduct of the carriage is eumutel. 
Besides this man, a guard will be em- 


ployed. 

2. The handle which guides the Pole and 
Pilot Wheels. 

3. The Pilot Wheels. 

4. The Pole. 

5. The Fore Boot, for luggage. 

6. The “ Throttle Valve” of the main 
apn 8 which, by means of the handle, 
is opened or closed at pleasure, the power 
of the steam and the progress of the car- 
riage being thereby regulated from 1 to 10 
or 20 miles per hour. 

7. The Tank for Water, running from 
end to end, and the full breadth of the car- 
riage ; it will contain 60 yallons of water. 

8. The Carriage, capable of holding six 
inside-passengers. 

9. Outside-passengers, of which the pre- 
sent carriage will carry 15. 

10. The Hind Boot, containing the Boil- 
er and Furnace. The Boiler is incased 
with sheet-iron, and between the pipes the 
coke and charcoal are put, the front being 
closed in the ordinary way with an iron 
door The pipes extend from the cylindri- 
cal reservoir of water at the bottom to the 
cylindrical chamber for steam at the top, 
forming a succession of lines something like 
a horse-shoe, turned edgeways. The sieam 
enters the “ separators” through large pipes, 
which are observable on the Plan, and is 
thence conducted to its proper destination. 

11. “ Separators,” in which the steam is 


separated from the water, the water de- 
scending and returning to the boiler, while 
the steam ascends, and is forced into the 
steam-pipes or main arteries of the machine. 
12. The Pump, by which the water is 
umped from the tank, by means of a flexi- 
le hose, to the reservoir, communicating 
with the boiler. 

13. The Main Steam Pipe, descending 
from the “ separators,” and proceeding ina 
direct line under the body of the coach to 
the “throttle valve,’ (No. 6), and thence 
under the tank, to the cylinders from which 
the pistons work. 

14. Flues of the Furnace, from which 
there is no smoke, coke and charcoal being 
used. 

15. The Perches, of which there are 
three, conjoined, to support the machinery. 

16. The Cylinders. There is one be- 
tween each perch. 

17. Valve Motion, admitting steam alter- 
nately to each side of the pistons. 

18. Cranks, operating on the axle ; at the 
ends of the axle are crotches (No. 21), 
which, as the axle turns round, catch pro- 
jecting pieces of iron on the boxes of the 
wheels, and give them the rotatory motion. 
The hind wheels only are thus operated 
upon. 

19. Propellers, which, as the carriage as- 
cends a hill, are set in motion, and move 
like the hind legs of a horse, catching the 
ground, and then forcing the machine for- 
ward, increasing the rapidity of its motion, 
and assisting the steam power. : 

20. The ‘Drag, which 1s applied to in- 
crease the friction on the wheel in going ¢ 
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down a hill. This is also assisted by di- 
minishing the pressure of the steam—or, if 
necessary, inverting the motion of the 


wheels. 
21. The Clutch, by which the wheel is 
sent round. 


N R. GOLDSWORTHY GUR- 

NEY, after a variety of expe- 
riments, during the last two years, 
has completed a Sream Carriace 
on a new principle. We have, ac- 
cordingly, procured a drawing of 
this extraordinary invention, which 
we shall proceed to describe gene- 
rally, since the letters, introduced in 
the annexed Engraving, with the ac- 
companying references, will enable 
our readers to enter into the details 
of the machinery :—First, as to its 
safety, wpon which point the publi¢ 
are most sceptical. In the present 
invention, it is stated, that, even from 
the bursting of the boiler, there is 
not the most distant chance of mis- 
chief to the passengers. This boiler 
is tubular, constructed upon philo- 
sophical principles, and upon a plan 
totally distinct from any thing pre- 
viously in use, Ivstead of being, as 
in ordinary cases, a large vessel 
closed on all sides, with the excep- 
tion of the valves and steam con- 
ductors, which a high pressure or 
accidental defect may burst, it is 
composed of a succession of welded 
iron pipes, perhaps forty in number, 
screwed together in the manner of 
the cominon gas-pipes, at given dis- 
tances, extending in a direct line, 
and in a row, at equal distances from 
a small reservoir of water, to the 
distance of about a yard and a half, 
and then curving over in a semi-cir- 
cle of about half a yard in diameter, 
returning in parallel lines to the 
pipes beneath, to a reservoir above, 
thus forming a sort of inverted horse- 
shoe. This horse-shoe of pipes, in 
fact, forms the boiler, and the space 
between is the furnace; the whole 
being enclosed with sheet iron. The 
advantage of this arrangement is ob- 
vious ; for, while more than a suffi- 
cient quantity of steam is generated 
for the purposes required, the only 
possible uccideut that could happen 


22. The Safety Valve, which regulutes 
the proper pressure of the steam in the 
ipe. 
. Os. The Orifice for filling the tank. This 
is done by means of a flexible hose and a 
funnel, and occupies but a few seconds. 


would be, the bursting of one of 
these barrels, and a temporary dimi- 
nution of the steam power of one- 
fortieth part. The effeets of the ac- 
cident could, of course, only be felt 
within its own enclosure; and the 
engineer could, in ten m nutes, re- 
pair the injury, by extracting the 
wounded barrel, and plugging up the 
holes at each end; but the fact is, 
that such are the proofs to which 
these barrels are subjected, before 
they are used, by the application of 
a steam-pressure five hundred times 
more than can ever be required, that 
the accident, trifling as it is, is scarce- 
ly possible, os 

A contemporary journal illustrates 
Mr. Guroey’s invention by the* fol- 
lowing analogy :—“It will appear 
not a little singular that Mr. Gurney, 
who was educated a medical man, 
has actually made the cunstruction 
of the human body, and of animals in 
general, the model vf his invention. 
His reservoirs of steam and water, or 
rather ‘ separators,’ as they are call- 
ed, and which are seen at the end of 
our plate, are, as it were, the heart 
of his steam apparatus; the lower 
pipes of the boiler are the arteries, 
and the upper pipes the veins. The 
water, which is. the substitute for 
blood, is first sent from the reservoirs 
into the pipes—the operation of fire 
soun produces steam, which ascends 
through the pipes to the upper part 
of the reservoir, carrying with it a 
portion of water into the separators, 
which of course descends to the low- 
er part, and returns to fill the pipes 
which have been exhausted by the 
evaporation of the steam—the steam 
above pressing it down with an elas- 
tic force, so as to keep the arteries 
or pipes constantly full, and preserve 
a regular circulation, In the ceutre 
of the separators are perfurated 
steam pipes, which ascend nearly to 
the tops, these tops being of course 
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closed, so as to prevent the escape 
of the steam. Through these pipes 
the steam descends with its customa- 
ry force, and is conducted by one 
main pipe all along under the car- 
riage to the end of the platform, 
which is, in point of fact, the water 
tank, where it turns under till it 
reaches two large branch pipes which 
communicate with the cylinders, 
from which the pistons move and 
give motion to the machinery. The 
cranks of the axle are thus set in ac- 
tion, and the rotatory movement is 
given to the wheels. By the power 
thus engendered also a pump is work- 
ed, and which, by means of a flexible 
hose, pumps the water into the boiler, 
keeping the supply complete. The 
tank and furnace, it is calculated, 
will hold sufficient water and fuel for 
one hour’s consumption, the former 
being sixty gallons.” 

The vehicle resembles the ordina- 
ry stage-coaches, but is rather larger 
and higher. Coke or charcoal are 
to form the fuel, by which means 
smoke will be avoided ; the flues will 
be above the level of the seated pas- 
sengers, and it is calculated that the 
motion of the carriage will always 
disperse the heated rarefied air from 
the flues. 

The present carriage would carry 
six inside and fifteen outside passen- 
gers, independent of the guide, who 
is also the engineer. In front of the 
coach is a very capacious boot; 
while behind, that which assumes the 
appearance of a boot, is the case for 
the boiler and the furnace. The 
length of the vehicle, from end to 
end, is fifteen feet, and, with the pole 
and pilot-wheels, twenty feet. The 
diameter of the hind wheels is five 
feet ; of the front wheels three feet 
nine inches ; aud of the pilot-wheels 
three feet. There is a treble perch, 
by which the machinery is support- 
ed, and beneath which two propel- 
lers, in going up a hill, may be set in 
motion, somewhat similar to the ac- 
tion of a horse’s legs under similar 
circumstances. In descending a bill, 


there is a break fixed on the hind 
wheel to increase the friction; but 
independent of this, the guide has 
the power of lessening the force of 
the steam to any extent, by means of 
the lever to his right hand, which 
operates upon what is called the 
throttle valve, and by which he may 
stop the action of the steam altoge- 
ther, and effect a counter vacuum in 
the cylinders. By this means also he 
regulates the rate of progress on the 
road, going at a pace of two miles or 
ten miles per hour, or even quicker 
if necessary. There is another le- 
ver also by which he can stop the 
vehicle instanter, and, in fact, in 
a moment reverse the motion of the 
wheels, so as to prevent accident, as 
is the practice with the paddles of 
steam-vessels, The.guide, who sits 
in front, keeps the vehicle in its pro- 
per course, by means of the pilot- 
wheels acting upon the pole, like the 
handle of a garden-chair. 

The weight of the carriage and its 
apparatus is estimated at 1} tons, 
and its wear and tear of the road, as 
compared with a carriage drawn by 
four horses, is as one to six. When 
the carriage is in progress the ma- 
chinery is not heard, nor is there so 
much vibration as in an ordinary ve- 
hicle, from the superior solidity of 
the structure. The engine has a 
twelve-horse power, but may be in- 
creased to sixteen ; while the actual 
power in use, except in ascending a 
hill, is but eight-horse. 

The success of the present im- 
proved invention is stated to be de- 
cided; but the public will shortly 
have an opportunity of judging for 
themselves, as several experimental 
journeys are projected. If it should 
attain its anticipated perfection, the 
contrivance will indeed be a proud 
triumph of human ingenuity, which, 
aided by its economy, will doubtless 
recommend it to universal patron- 
age. Mr. Gurney has already se- 
cured a patent for his invention; and 
he has our best wishes for his per- 
manent success, 
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A PILGRIMAGE. 


[It is said that the mother of Thomas-a-Becket was a Saracen woman, who “ fell in love, 
as the phrase goes, with one of the noblest of the English chivalry, at least one of the earliest 
of the crusaders, and who, after his deparure to his native cofintry, followed him thither—alone 
—on foot,—though not only unacquainted with all the English, except the knight alluded to, 
but without knowledge of the language spoken in the country, saving only the Christian name 
of the warrior, and “ London,”’ the place of his residence. She was baptized, and the rest 
may be guessed easily.] 

Her feet have been upon those sands, where “ prickles, thorn, and briar,” 
Pain not the fainting frame so much, as doth their breath of fire, 

No cloud upon that scorching sky—no parched herb to tell 

Of gushing founts, that hope foretold—no welcome camel's well. 


” 


She shrunk not then,—she trembled not, though “ stifling, hot Simoom,” 
Came o'er the waste, in dread array, in clouds of direst gloom :— 

She past them all untiringly ;—she won her fearful way 

To where the crowded haunts of men showed perils fierce as they ! 


She bore the cruel mockery which shameless ones have thrown 
Forever on those breasts, which bear souls nobler than their own. 

Her eyes flashed fire one moment, then rushed out her woman's fears ; 
But, scoffed at and despised, yet upon her path she bears! 


And sometimes, when those snowy feet were torn and bleeding fast, 

And nature told, in bursting sighs, “ that this could never last,” 

Some hearts there were—some eyes not blind to beauty’s speechless charm 
Some hands which scrupled not to pour the oil and healing balm. 


Then, from those cold and quivering lips, such honey accents broke, 
That they who listened od might deem a very angel spoke ; 

They know not of that stranger tongue—nor of words which start,— 
They only feel their sinking down, “ like kindness on the heart!” 


She passed o'er the “ ocean stream”—over the deep blue sea, 
Girdling those proudly tall white cliffs, which Albion's boast may be ; 
She reached the wide and open shore, where lands and waters kiss— 
Then, only then, she fainted there—this was such happiness ! 


But onward by a smgother path—a sweeter—still she goes, 
For only on one distant breast her heart may find repose. 
And what were perils overcome, what countless deserts past, 
If not upon that worshipped breast she sank in peace at last! 


She stands within the laughing town, mid thousand joyous throngs, 
Where sun-light falls, and gleam of gold, and din of reckless songs ; 
Each face is strange unto her heart, so is that revelry ; 

Oh say! when shall she meet that one whom she has bled to see ? 


Wild is the wonder of the throng,—how ardently they gaze 
On her, who sought to steal unseen along that peopled maze ; 
With flushed cheek, one word alone, to all around she gave 
The name of him who stood alone, the bravest of the brave! 


And there came riding by in pomp, old England's chivalry, 

And rang the heavens, as on they passed, with clamours deep and high. 
And midst his peers, the proudest there, one lordly warrior came— 
That one dear word her lip might speak—it was his cherished name ! 


He might have mingled with the throngs all Europe could have shown, 
And, by the world, unrecked, unmarked, but not by one unknown ! 

He may but spring one little step, then never farther roam ; 

His ready arms have opened now—her dearly purchased home! 


Her tale was not long time untold, the millions’ thunder cry, 
ose up in honor of her name, whose fame shall never die ; 
And blessings loaded every breath, and every passing gale,— 
“Oh! woman's love, and woman's faith, when were they known to fail ?” 
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THE FEVER SHIP. 


¥YROM THE JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN ANDREW SMITH. 


T SAILED from Liverpool for Ja- 
maica, and after a pleasant voyage 
arrived at my destination, and dis- 
charged my cargo. My vessel was 
called the Lively Charlotte, a tight 
brig, well found for trading, and ua- 
vigated by thirteen hands. I re- 
loaded with sugar and rum for Hali- 
fax, intending to freight from that 
place for England before the setting 
in of winter, This object I could 
only achieve by using double dili- 
geuce, allowing a reasunable time 
for accidental obstacles, My brig 
was built sharp for sailing fast, and I 
did nut trouble myself about convoy, 
(it was during war,) as I could run a 
fair race with a common privateer, 
and we trusted to manoeuvring four 
heavy carronades, and a formidable 
show of painted ports and quakers,* 
for escaping capture by any enemy 
not possessing such an overwhelming 
superiority of force as would give 
him confidence to rua boldly close 
alongside, and find out what were 
really our means of defence. I 
speedily shipped what provisions and 
necessaries | wauted, and set sail. 
A breeze scarcely sufficient to fill the 
canvass carried us out of Port Royal 
harbour. The weather was insufler- 
ably hot; the air seemed full of fire, 
and the redness of the hemisphere, 
not long before sunset, glared as in- 
tensely as the flame of a burning 
city. Jamaica was very sickly; the 
yellow fever bad destroyed numbers 
of the inhabitants, aud three-fourths 
of all new comers speedily became 
its victims. I had been fortunate 
enough to lose only two men during 
my stay of three or tour weeks, (Jack 
Wilson and Tom Waring,) but they 
were the two most sturdy aud healthy 
seamen in the brig: the first died in 
thirty-nine hours after he was attack- 
ed, and the second on the fourth 
day. Two hands besides were ill 


when we left, which reduced to nine 
the number capable of performing 
duty. I imagined that putting to sea 
was the best plan I could adopt to 
afford the sick a chance of recovery, 
and retard the spreading of the dis. 
order among such as remained in 
health. But I was deceived. 1 car- 
ried the contagion with me, and oa 
the evening of the day on which we 
lost sight of land, another hand died, 
and three more were taken ill. Still 
I congratulated myself I was no 
worse off, since other vessels had 
lost half their crews while in Port 
Royal, and some in much less time 
than we had remained there, We 
sailed prosperously through the wind- 
ward passage, so close to Cuba that 
we could plainly distinguish the trees 
and shrubs growing upon it, and then 
shaped our course north-easterly, to 
clear the Bahamas, and gain the great 
ocean. 

We had seen and Jost sight of 
Crooked Island three days, when it 
became all at once a dead calm; 
even the undulation of the sea, com- 
mouly called the ground swell, sub- 
sided ; the sails hung slackened from 
the yards ; the vessel slept like a tur- 
tle on the ocean, which became as 
smooth as a summer mill-pond, The 
atmosphere could not have sustained 
a feather; cloudless and clear, the 
blue serene above and the water be- 
low were alike spotless, shadowless, 
and stagnant. Disappointment and 
impatience were exhibited by us all, 
while the sun flaring from the bura- 
ing sky, melted the pitch in the rig- 
ging till it ran down on the decks, 
aud a beefsteak might have been 
broiled on the anchor-fluke. We 
could not pace the planks without 
blistering our feet, until I ordered an 
awning over the deck for our protec- 
tion: but still the languor we expe- 
rienced was overpowering. 








* Wooden guns : so called by seamen because they will not fight. 
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A dead calm is always viewed with 
an uneasy sensation by seamen, but 
in the present case it was more than 
usually unwelcome; to the sick it 
denied the freshness of the breeze 
that would have mitigated in some 
degree their agonies; and it gave a 
predisposition to the healthy to im- 
bibe the contagion, lassitude and des- 
pondency being its powerful auxilia- 
ries. Assisted by the great heat, the 
fever appeared to decompose the 
very substance of the blood ; and its 
progress was so rapid, that no medi- 
cine could operate before death 
closed the scene of suffering. I had 
no surgeoa on board, but from a me- 
dicine-chest I in vain administered 
the common remedies: but what re- 
medies could be expected to act with 
efficacy, where the disease destroyed 
life almost as quickly as the current 
of life circulated! I had now but 
five men able to do duty, and never 
can I forget my feelings when three 
of these were taken ill on the fourth 
day of our unhappy inactivity, One 
of the sick expired, as I stood by his 
cot, in horrible convulsions. His 
skin was of a deep saffron hue; wa- 
tery blood oozed from every pore, 
and from tbe corners of his eyes— 
he seemed dissolving into blood, li- 
quefying into death. Auother man 
rushed upon deck-in a fit of delirium, 
and sprang over the ship’s side into 
the very jaws of the numerous sharks 
that hovered ravenous around us, and 
seemed to be aware of the havoc 
Geath was making. 

I had now the dreadful prospect 
of seeing all that remained perish, 
and prayed to God [ might not be 
last; for I should then become an 
ocean solitary, dragging on a life of 
hours in every second. A day’s 
space must then be an age of misery. 
There was still no appearance of a 
breeze springing up; the horrible 
calm appeared as if it would endure 
forever. A storm would have been 
welcome. The irritating indolence, 
the frightful loneliness and tranquil- 
lity that reigned around, united with 
the frequent presence of human dis- 
solution, thinning our scanty nuniber, 


was more than the firmest nerves 
could sustain without yielding to des- 
pair. Sleep fled far from me; I 
paced the deck at night, gazing upon 
the remnant of my crew in silence, 
and they upon me, hopeless and 
speechless, 1 looked at the brilliant 
stars that shone in tropical glory, 
with feverish and impatient feelings, 
wishing I were among them, or bereft 
of consciousness, or were anything 
but a man, A heavy presentiment 
of increasing evil bore down my spi- 
rits. I regarded the unruffled sea, 
dark and glassy, and the reflection of 
the heavens in it, as a sinner would 
have contemplated the mouth of hell. 
The scene, so beautiful at any other 
time, was terrible under my circum- 
stances, I was overwhelmed with 
present and anticipated misery. 
Thirty years | had been accustomed 
to asea-life, but I had never contem- 
plated that so horrible a situation as 
mine was possible ; I had never im- 
agined any state half so frightful 
could exist, though storms had often 
placed my life in jeopardy, and I 
had been twice shipwrecked. In 
the last misfortune mind and body 
were actively employed, and I had 
no leisure to brood over the future. 
To be passive, as | now was, with 
destruction creeping towards me inch 
by inch, to perceive the most horri- 
ble fate advancing slowly upon me, 
and be obliged to await its approach, 
pinioned, fixed to the spot, power- 
less, unable to keep the hope of de- 
liverance alive by exertion—such a 
situation was the extreme of mortal 
suffering, a prin of mind language is 
inadequate to describe, and I endar- 
ed in silence the full weight of its in- 
fliction. 

My mate and cabin-boy were now 
taken with the disease; and on the 
evening of the fifth day Wi'l Stokes, 
the oldest seaman on board, breathed 
his last, just at the going down of the 
sun. At midnight another died, 
By the light of the stars we commit- 
ed them to the ocean, though while 
wrapping the hammock round the 
body of the last, the effluvia from the 
rapid putrefaction was so overpow- 
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ering and nauseous, that it was with 
difficulty got upon deck and flung in- 
to its unfathomable grave. The dull 
plash of the carcass, as it plunged, I 
shall never forget, raising lucid cir- 
cles on the dark unruffled water, and 
breaking the obstinate silence of the 
time ; it struck my heart with a 
thrilling chilluess ; a rush of inde- 
scribable feeling came over me. 
Even now this sepulchral sound 
strikes at times on my ear during 
sleep, in its loneliness of horror, and 
I fancy I am again in the ship. 
These mournful entombments were 
viewed by us at last with that uncon- 
cern which is shown by men render- 
ed desperate from circumstances, 
Disease and dissolution were become 
every-day matters to us, and the fear 
of death had lost its power: nay, we 
rather trembled at the thought of 
surviving ; thus does habitude fit us 
for the most terrible situations. The 
last precaution I took was to remove 
the sick to the deck, under the shel- 
ter of a wet sail, to afford them cool- 
ness. The next that died was my 
old townsman, Job Watson. Just af- 
ter I had seen him expire, about ten 
o’clock in the evening, when all 
around was like the stillness in a 
dead world, I was leaning over the 
taffril and looking upon the ocean’s 
face, that from its placidity and at- 
traction to the eye was, to me and 
mine, like an angel of destruction 
clothed in beauty, when, on a sud- 
den, I became free from anxiety, 
obdurate, reckless of every thing. i 
imagined I had taken leave of hope 
forever, and an apathy came upon 
me little removed from despair. I 
was ready for my destiny, come 
when it might. I got rid of a load 
of anxiety that I could not have car- 
ried much longer, so that even when 
the rising moon showed me the body 
of the mate, which we had thrown 
into the water, floating on its back, 
half disenveloped from its hammock 
—when I distinctly saw its livid and 
ghastly features covered only by an 
inch of transparent sea, and a huge 
shark preparing his hungry jaws to 
prey upon it, I drew not back, but 


kept my eye coldly upon it, as if it 
had been the most indifferent object 
upon earth; for I was as insensible 
to emotion as a statue would have 
been. This insensibility enabled 
me to undertake any office for the 
sick, and to drag the bodies of the 
dead to the ship’s side and fling them 
overboard; for at last no one else 
was left to do it. All, save myself, 
were attacked with the disorder, and 
one by one died before the ninth 
day was completed, save James Rob- 
son, the least athletic man I had, 
and who, judging from constitution, 
was but little likely to have survived, 
The disorder left him weak as a 
child; I gave him the most nourish- 
ing things I could find; I carried 
him, a mere skeleton, into my cabin, 
and placed him oun a fresh bed, fling- 
ing his own and all the other’s over- 
board. I valued him as the only 
living thing with me in the vessel, 
though had he died, I should at the 
time have felt little additional pain. 
I regarded him as one brute animal 
would have looked at another in 
such a situation. 

How the ship was to be navigated 
by one man, and what means I pos- 
sessed of keeping her afloat in case 
blowing weather should come on, 
gave me no apprehension ; I was too 
much proof against the fear of the 
future, or any danger that it might 
bring. Robson could give me no 
assistance; I had therefore to rely 
on my own exertion for every thing. 
If the vessel ever moved again, I 
must hand and steer—though, from 
the continuation of the calm, it did 
not seem likely I should be soon 
called upon to do either. I kept 
watch at night upon deck, and could 
sleep, either by day or night, only 
by short snatches, extended at full 
length near the helm. On the tenth 
night, while the sea was yet in the 
repose of the grave around me, I fell 
into a doze, and was assailed with 
horrible dreams that precluded my 
receiving refreshment from rest. I 
aroused myself, and the silence on 
every side seemed more terrible than 
ever. Clouds were rising over the 
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distant sea-line and obscuring the 
stars; and the ocean put on a gloomy 
aspect. Millions of living things, 
which had ascended from the cav- 
erns of the deep, or been engendered 
from the stagnation and heat, played 
in snaky antics on its surface. No 
sailor was now pacing the deck on 
his accustomed watch. The want 
of motion in the ship, and her power- 
less sails hanging in festoons amid 
the diminishing starlight, added to 
the solitary feeling which, in spite of 
my apathy, I experienced, I thought 
myself cut off from mankind for ever, 
and that my ship, beyond where 
winds ever blew, would lie and rot 
upon the corrupting sea. I forgot 
the melancholy fate of my crew at 
this moment, and thought, with com- 
parative unconcern, that the time 
must soon come when the last draught 
of water being finished, “I too must 
die.” Then, half slumbering, a 
thousand strange images would come 
before my sight ; the countenance of 
my late mate, or some one of the 
crew, was frequently among them, 
distorted, and fitted upon uncouth 
bodies, I felt feverish and unwell 
on awaking. One moment I fan- 
cied I saw @ vessel pass the ship un- 
der full sail and with a stiff breeze, 
and then a second, while no ruffle 
appeared on the ocean near mine, 
and I hailed them in vain, Now I 
heard the tramp of feet upon the 
deck, and the whisper of voices, as 
of persons walking near me, whom I 
uselessly challenged; this was fol- 
lowed by the usual obdurate silence. 
I felt no fear ; for nature had no visi- 
tation for mortal man more appalling 
than I had already encountered : and 
to the ultimate of evils with social 
man, as I have before observed, I 
was insensible—for what weight could 
social ideas of good or evil have 
with me at such a moment? 

The morning of the eleventh day 
of my suffering I went down into the 
cabin, to take some refreshment to 
Robson, Though at intervals in the 
full possession of his senses, the 
shortest rational conversation ex- 
hausted him ; while talking in his in- 
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coherent fits did not produce the 
same debilitating effect. “Where is 
the mate?” he wildly asked me; 
“ Why am I in your cabin, captain? 
—Have they flung Waring overboard 
yet?” I contented myself with 
giving him general answers, which 
appeared to satisfy him, 1 feared to 
tell him we were the only survivors; 
for the truth, had he chanced to com- 
prehend it in its full force, might 
have been fatal, On returning upon 
the deck, I observed that clouds 
were slowly forming, while the air 
became doubly oppressive and sul- 
try. The intensity of the sun’s rays 
was exchanged for a closer and even 
more suffocating heat, that indicated 
an alteration of some kind in the at- 
mosphere. Hope suddenly awoke 
in my bosom again: a breeze might 
spring up, and I might get free from 
my horrible captivity. I took an 
observation, and found that I was 
clear of the rocks and shoals of the 
Bahamas, towards which I feared a 
current might have insensibly borne 
me; all 1 could do, therefore, in 
case the wind blew, was to hang out 
a signal of distress, and try to keep 
the sea until I fell in with some 
friendly vessel. 

I immediately took measures for 
navigating the ship by myself. I 
fastened a rope to secure the helm 
in any position I might find needful, 
so that I might venture to leave it a 
few moments when occasion requir- 
ed. I went aloft, and cut away the 
topsails which I could not reef, and 
reduced the canvass all over the ship 
as much as possible, leaving only 
one or two of the lower sails set : for 
if it blew fresh, I could not have 
taken them in, and the ship might 
perish; while by doing this, I had 
some chance of keeping her alive. 

I now anxiously watched the clouds 
which seemed to be in motion, and 
the sight was a cordial to me, At 
last the sea began to heave with gen- 
tle undulations , a slight ripple suc- 
ceeded, and bore new life with it. I 
wept for joy, and then laughed, as I 
saw it shake the sails and gradually 
fill them; and when at length the 
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brig moved, just at noon on the ele- 
venth day after our becalmment 
commenced, I became almost mad 
with delight. It was like a resur- 
rection from the dead; it was the 
beginning of a new existence with 
me. Fearful as my state then was 
in reality, it appeared a heaven to 
that which I had been in, The hope 
of deliverance aroused me to new 
energies, I felt hungry, and ate vo- 
raciously ; for till that moment I had 
scarcely eaten enough to sustain life. 
The chance of once more mingling 
with my fellow men filled my imagi- 
nation, and braced every fibre of my 
frame, almost to breaking. The 
ship’s motion perceptibly increased ; 
the ripple under her bow at length 
became audible; she felt additional 
impulse, moved yet faster; and at 
length cut through the water at the 
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tate of four or five knots an hour. 
This was fast enough for her safety, 
though not for my impatience. [| 
steered her large before the wind 
for some time, and then kept her as 
near as possible in the track of ves. 
sels bound for Europe, certain that, 
carrying so little sail, I must be 
speedily overtaken by some ship that 
could render me assistance. Nor 
was I disappointed in my expecta- 
tion, After steering two days with 
a moderate breeze, during which 
time I never left the helm, a large 
West Indiaman came up with me, 
and gave me every necessary aid, 
By this means I was enabled to reach 
Halifax, and finally the river Mer- 
sey, about five weeks later than the 
time I had formerly calculated for 
my voyage. 
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aE Turks have a manly and 


prepossessing demeanour ; be- 
ing generally of a good stature, and 
remarkably well formed in their 
limbs. The men shave their heads, 
but wear long beards, and are ex- 
tremely proud of their mustaches, 
which are usually turned downwards, 
and which give the other features of 
the face a cast of peculiar pensive- 
ness. They wear turbans, some- 
times white, of an enormous size on 
their heads, and never remove them 
but when they go to repose. Their 
breeches, or drawers, are united with 
their stockings, and they have slip- 
pers, which they never put off but 
when they enter a mosque, Or the 
house of a great man. Largé shirts 
are worn, and over them is 4 vest 
tied with a sash ; the outer garment 
being a sort of loose gown. Every 
man, in whatever station he is, car- 
ries a dagger in his sash. The wo- 
men’s attire much resembles that of 
the other sex, only they have a 
éap on their héads, something like 
a bishop's mitre, instead of a turban. 
Their hair is beautifal and long, 


mostly black, but their faces, which 
are remarkably handsome, are so 
covered when they walk out, that 
nothing is to be seen but their eyes. 
The ladies of the sultan’s haram are 
lovely virgins, either captives taken 
during war, or presents from the 
governors of provinces. They are 
never allowed to stir abroad except 
when the grand signior removes ; 
and then they are put into close cha- 
riots, signals being made at certain 
distances that no man may approach 
the road through which the ladies 
pass, on pain of death. There are 
a great number of female slaves ia 
the sultan’s haram, whose task it is 
to wait on the ladies, who have, be- 
sides, a black eunuch for their super- 
intendant. 

There are three colleges in Tuor- 
key where the children of distinguish- 
ed men are educated and fitted for 
state employments. The children 
are first approved by the grand sign- 
ior before they are allowed to enter 
these seminaries; and none dare 
come into his majesty’s presence who 
are not handsome and well-made. 
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Silence is first taught them, and a 
becoming behaviour to their supe- 
riors; then they are instructed in the 
Mahometan faith, the Turkish and 
Persian languages, and afterwards in 
the Arabic. At the age of twenty- 
one they are taught all manner of 
manly exercises, and above all, the 
use of arms, As they advance to 
proficiency in these, and other useful 
arts, and as government places be- 
come vacant, they are preferred; 
but itis to be observed, that they 
generally attain the age of forty be- 
fore they are thought capable of 
being entrusted with important state 
affairs. 

Those who hold any office under 
the grand signior are called his 
slaves; the term slave, in Turkey, 
signifying the most honourable title 
asubject can bear. The grand sign- 
ior ts commonly supposed among 
his own people, to be something 
more than human; for he is not 
bound by any laws except that of 
professing and maintaining the Ma- 
hometan religion. A stranger desir- 
ing to be admitted into his majesty’s 
presence, is first examined by proper 
persons, and bis arms taken from 
him; he is then ushered before the 
royal personage between two strong 
supporters, but is not even then per- 
mitted to approach near enough to 
kiss the sultan’s foot.* This custom, 
which is observed by every sultan, 
originated in the following manner : 
—Amurath I, having obtained a great 
victory over the Christians, was onthe 
field of battle with his officers viewing 
the dead, when a wounded Christian 
soldier, rising from among the slain, 
came staggering towards him. The 
king, supposing the man intended to 
beg for his life, ordered the guards to 
make way for him; but drawing 
near, he drew a dagger from under 
his coat, and plunged it into the heart 
of the great king, who instantly died. 

In Turkey, no man marries a de- 
formed wife for the sake of a fortune, 
as with us; beauty and good sense, 


to their credit be it spoken, are the 
only inducements to matrimony 
among the Turks, But they are an 
indulent people, and are much 
averse to improving their country by 
commerce, planting, or building ; 
appearing to take delight in letting 
their property run toruin. Alexan- 
dria, Tyre, and Sidon, which once 
commanded the navigation and trade 
of the whole world, are at present in 
the Turkish possession, but are onl 
very inconsiderable places. oe a | 
observes a judicious author, it is well 
for us that the Turks are such an in- 
dolent people, for their situation and 
vast extent of empire, would enable 
them to monopolize the trade of the 
world if they attended to it, They 
appear to posses very little genius or 
inclination for the improvement of 
arts and sciences, although they live 
in countries which were once in the 
possession of the classic Greeks ; 
but seem to prefer a slothful mode 
of life to an active one, continually 
sauntering away their time, either 
among women, or in taking coffee 
and smoking. Being men of great 
taciturnity, they very seldom disturb 
a stranger with questions; and a 
person may live in their country a 
dozen years, without having twenty 
words addressed to him, except on 
important business. They seldom 
travel, and have very little wish to 
be informed of the state of their own, 
or any other country ; whena minis- 
ter of state is turned out of his place, 
or strangled, (which is a frequent 
custom,) they coldly observe that 
there will be a new one, without in- 
quiring into the reason of the dis- 
grace of the former, The doctrine 
of predestination prevails, and they 
therefore think it wicked to endeav- . 
our to avoid their fate; frequently 
entering houses where they know the 
plague is raging. 

All religions are tolerated in Tur- 
key, though none are encoura 
but the Mahometan faith. 
Christians have churches, which the 





* The ceremony of kissing the foot, as well as the hand, of a sovereign, is yet observed 
im the east. : 
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Turks not unfrequently convert into 
mosques for their own use ; nor will 
they suffer any new churches, or 
temples, to be built, without ex- 
torting an exorbitant fine from the 
poor Christians. The high-priest 
of the Mahometan religion is call- 
ed the mufti; he is invested with 


Books and Bookworms. 


great power, and his seal is neces- 
sary to the passing of all acts of 
state. But any individual, who 
pleases to take the habit, may be a 
priest, and may leave the office when 
he is weary of it; for there is no- 
thing like ordination among them. 





BOOKS AND BOOKWORMS. 


Books were anciently made of 

plates of copper and lead, the 
bark of trees, bricks, stones, and 
wood. Josephus speaks of two co- 
lumns, the one of stone, the other 
of brick, on which the children of 
Seth wrote their inventions and as- 
tronomical discoveries. Porphyry 
mentions some pillars, preserved in 
Crete, on which the ceremonies ob- 
served by the Corybantes in their 
sacrifices were recorded, The leaves 
of the palm-tree were used, and the 
finest and thinnest part of the bark 
of such trees as the lime, the ash, the 
maple, and the elm; from hence 
comes the word liber, which signifies 
the inner bark of the trees; and as 
these barks are rolled up, in order to 
be removed with greater ease, these 
rolls were called volumen, a volume, 
a name afierwards given to the like 
rolls of paper or parchment. By 
degrees wax, then leather, were in- 
troduced, especially the skins of 
goats and sheep, of which at length 
parchment was prepared; also linen, 
then silk, horn, and lastly paper. 
The rolls or volumes of the ancieats 
were composed of several sheets, 
fastened to each other, rolled upon a 
stick, and were sometimes fifty feet 
in length, and about a yard and a 
half wide. At first the letters were 
only divided into lines, then into 
separate words, which, by degrees, 
were noted with accents, and distri- 
buted by points and stops into pe- 
riods, paragraphs, chapters, and oth- 
er divisions, In some countries, as 
among the orientals, the lines began 
from the right and ran to the left; 
in others, as in northern and western 


nations, from the left to the right; 
others, as the Grecians, followed both 
directions alternately, going in the 
one and returning in the other, In 
the Chinese books, the lines run 
from top to bottom, Again, the 
page in some is entire and uniform ; 
in others, divided into columns; in 
others, distinguished into text and 
notes, either marginal or at the bot- 
tom; usually it is furnished with 
signatures and catch-words, also with 
a register to discover whether the 
book be complete. The Mahome- 
tans place the name of God at the 
beginning of all their books. The 
word book is derived from the Saxon 
boc, which comes from the northern 
buech, of buechans, a beech, or ser- 
vice-tree on the bark of which our 
ancestors used to write. A very 
large estate was given for one on 
Cosmography by king Alfred. About 
the year 1400, they were sold from 
£10 to£L30apiece. The first printed 
one was the Vulgate edition of the 
Bible, 1462 ; the second edition was 
Cicero de officiis, 1466. Leo I. or- 
dered 200,000 to be burnt at Con- 
stantinople, In the suppressed mo- 
nasteries of France, in 1790, there 
were found 4,194,412 volumes; 
nearly one-half were on theology. 
The end of the book, now denoted 
by finis, was anciently marked with 
a >, called coronis, and the whole 
frequently washed with an oil drawn 
from cedar, or citron chips strewed 
between the leaves, to preserve it 
from rotting. 

Thus far books; now for the 
bookworms. Anthony Magliabecchi, 
the notorious bookworm, was born 
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at Florence in 1633 ; his passion for 
reading induced him to employ eve- 
ry moment of his time in improving 
his mind, By means of an astonish- 
ing memory and incessant applica- 
tion, he became more conversant 
with literary history than any man 
of his time, and was appointed libra- 
rian to the grand duke of Tuscany. 
He has been called a living library. 
He was a man of a most forbidding 
and savage aspect, and exeeedingly 
negligent uf his person, He refused 
to be waited upon, and rarely took 
off his clothes to go to bed. His 
dinner was commonly three hard 
eggs, with a draught of water. He 
had a small window in his door, 
through which he could see all those 


who approached him ; and if he did 
not wish for their company, he 
would not admit them. He spent 
some hours in each day at the palace 
library ; but is said never in his life 
to have gone farther from Florence 
than to Pratz, whither he once ac- 
companied Cardinal Norris to see a 
manuscript. He died at the age of 
81, in the year 1714. Jn the pre- 
sent age we have bookworms, who 
wander from one bookstall to anoth- 
er, and there devour their daily store 
of knowledge. Others will linger at 


the tempting window filled with the 
“* twopenny,” and read all the open 
pages; then pass on to another of 
the same description, and thus enjoy 
literature by the way of Cheapside. 





THE LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


HE love of fame has been called 

“the universal passiou’’—as just- 
ly may the love of country be styled 
the universal sentiment, The latter 
is, indeed, more deserving of an epi- 
thet implying ubiquity than the other, 
for there is no region where humanity 
can exist, that it is not found to flour- 
ish—no soil so barren, or sky so in- 
clement, where this vigorous feeling 
isstunted in the human breast; nor 
is there any state of society, however 
barbarous or obscure, where it does 
hot operate like an imperishable in- 
stinct. Iteven appears to grow more 
imense in proportion as a country 
labours under vatural disadvantages ; 
but the reason is, that where physical 
circumstances make it difficult for 
man to sustain his existence, the dan- 
gers, the toil, and the incessant acti- 
vily of rude enterprise, which occupy 
and support life, produce hardihood 
of mind and body, which give to all 
the natural aflections a more decisive 
energy than they can have, where 
greater opportunities of repose and 
luxurious enjoyment sofien down the 
human character, more or less, from 
the excellence of its wildly elastic 
tones, and impress upon it the traits 
of languor and enervation. Thus, 


we find, that in the boisterous and 
inclement regions of the north, where 
the savage procures a precarious live- 
lihvod by braving the dangers of the 
ocean, beset with shoals and whirl- 
pools, ina frail skiff, or tracks his 
prey by the light of the moon, over 
a howling wilderness of snow—there 
the patriot passion, as it has been 
called, binds the heart of the native 
fondly to rocks and efernal barren- 
ness, making nature, in her most ter- 
rible circumstances, appear to his 
eye, when present, but still more to 
his memory, when far away, desir- 
able and lovely. 

So strong and unsubduable is this 
sentiment, that the Lapland savage, 
if placed in the midst of security and 
enjoyment in the most blooming por- 
tion of the temperate zone, would * 
turn from the pleasures that surround- 
ed him, and sicken with desire for the 
solitudes, the storms, the dreary 
nights, and perilous adventures which 
rise upon his mind with the charmed 
and mournful recollections of his 
country. Hence it is, that the inha- 
bitants of mountain regions are much 
more sensibly affected by any circum- 
stance which reminds them of their 
native land, when sojourning in a 
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foreign soil, than the natives of plains 
and flat countries. They are a race 
inured to hardier habits, to fiercer 
exertions, and altogether to a bolder 
and more masculine mode of life, 
than the inhabitants of places more 
easily brought under the power of 
cultivation. The sublime scenery, 
tuo, by which they are surrounded— 
the precipices, torrents, caverns, 
glens, and all the grandeur of the 
eternal mountains—the mists that 
suddenly come on, covering all things 
like a rolling ocean, and as rapidly 
dispersed before a flood of light—the 
gorgeoous and gloomy vicissitudes of 
clouds—the thunder pouring its su- 
pernatural voice, answered by a 
thousand echoes—the storm that, 
collected within the deep defiles, 
rushes with headlong fury towards 
the champaign—all these, and more, 
that speak the wildest emotion of 
nature, fill the mind with a kind of 
poetic fervour, that makes local at- 
tachments more fascinating than they 
aan become from the influence of 
wore regulated and colder associa- 
tions. This poetic feeling, added to 
the buoyancy of fine spirits, arising 
from that elastic health which tem- 
perance, toil, and a pure atmosphere 
inspire, gives the mountaineer more 
enterprise and imagination than other 
peuple. ‘That enterprise tempts him 
to leave his country, but imagination 
soon calls him back to it: whether 
prosperous or unfortunate, in sick- 
ness or healih, society or solitude— 
the sound of a wild air, which he 
heard among his native hills, pene- 
trates his soul like the wailing of his 
forsaken country. It carries him in 
remembrance to those majestic 
summits, where his infancy was rock- 
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ed amid the war of elements—to the. 
torrent whose gushing melody he 
loved—to the blossomed heath, over 
which he bounded in the chace ; and 
the green and lonesome dell, where 
he reposed from his fatigue—his 
panting dog beside him. Such re- 
collections arise in the bosom of the 
Swiss adventurer, when that wild 
and melancholy strain, the Ranz des 
Vaches, reminds him, in the midst of 
civilized countries, and of populous 
cities, of that rude home to which 
his heart is bound by this mysterious 
charm of nature, and he flings off all 
artificial ties to regain once more the 
scenes of simple pleasures and stern 
independence. 

*¢ —___. as the child whom scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the nurse’s breast ; 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native hills the more.” 

Impressions, sometimes as strong, 
but always powerful, are produced 
upon the mind of the Scotch or Irish 
Highlander in distant climes, when a 
favourite Highland air brings to his 
imagination those “ baaks and braes,” 
which a fond fidelity to the name of 
country have dearly consecrated, by 
a sort of religious remembrance. 

It is not the power of music— 
it is not the eloquence of song that 
does this, though it bas been so stated; 
but it is that powerful influence of 
association, which music, heard in 
early life, in the midst of scenes that 
exert over us something like a moral 
enchantment, calls into action, touch- 
ing the purest chords of our affections, 
not by the mere power of sweet 
sounds, but by the train of circum- 
stances connected with them, awak- 
ening a sad and delicious memory. 





HELPLESS 


AN comes into the world the 
most helplessand dependent of 


N 


all creatures, And,certainly, no object 
of soffering is so calculated to touch 
all the tender chords in our bosom 
as a defenceless child, cast upon the 


INFANTS. 


wide world, deprived of the fostering 
hand of parental tenderness, and des- 
titute of a friend to guide its steps, 
relieve its wants, and wipe away ils 
tears ! 
Providence seems to have permt- 
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ted our nature, occasionally, to suffer 
jn such distressful circumstances, to 
elicit all the softest emotions we pos- 
sess; and it is impossible to resist 
the appeal without doing violence to 
ourselves. For here it is helpless 
misery, without one energy to relieve 
itself ;—it is simple misery, uncaused 
by vice or folly ;—it is extreme mise- 
ry, heightened by every circumstance 
that can interest the heart, that de- 
mands our commiseration. Surely, 


then, we shall not be alike deaf to 
the claims of humanity—the cries of 
wretchedness—the sympathies of our 
pature—and the voice of Providence; 
—but, shall rather seize with pleasure 
the opportunities afforded us, of ame- 
liorating the condition of the helpless 
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and miserable ; and thus answer one 
of the noblest ends of our existence. 
And, if our wealth, our influence, and 
our talents are thus employed while 
the season of action continues; in 
circumstances of distress, and periods 
of suffering and incapacity, which 
alike await the whole of our race, we 
may delight ourselves with the re- 
flections of a venerable patriarch: 
“ When the ear heard me, then it 
blessed me; and when the eye saw 
me, then it gave witness to me: be- 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the FATHERLESs, and him that 
had none to help him. The blessing 
of him who was ready to perish came 
upon me, and I caused the wivow’s 
heart to sing for joy.” 





VARIETIES. 


BORNOU INSOLVENT ACT. 
ue following is a far wiser mode 

of obtaining payment of a debt 
by acreditor, than yielding up what 
litle the debtor may possess to the 
gripe of the attorney. In Bornou, 
when “A man refuses to pay his 
debits and has the means, on a credit- 
or pushing his claims, the Cadi takes 
possession of the debtor’s property, 
pays the demand, and takes a per 
centage for his trouble. It is neces- 
sary, however, that the debtor should 
give his consent; but this is not long 
withheld, as he is pinioned, and laid 
on his back till it is given; for all 
which trouble and restiveness he pays 
handsomely to the Cadi, On the 
other hand, should a man be in debt 
and unable to pay, on clearly prov- 
ing his poverty, he is at liberty : the 
Judge then says—‘God send you 
the means !’—the bystanders say, 
‘Amen!’ and the insolvent has full 
liberty to trade where he pleases.” 


SINGULAR CHARACTER. 
At Penn's Rocks, near Tunbridge 
Wells, on Tuesday December 4, 
died Mr. John Bishopp, aged forty- 
two years. He was a man of the 
most singular habits ; penurious to 
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the last degree, although living in the 
possession of property estimated at 
least worth 60,000/. His garb was 
that of the commonest labourer, and 
generally that which had been throwa 
off by others. His mansion, a spa- 
cious and rather handsome building, 
(which is remarkable for having been 
built by the celebrated William Penn, 
whose residence it was, and from 
whom the estate now takes its name,) 
he has suffered to go into a most 
ruinous state of dilapidation; even in 
the apartment in which he died, old 
rags supplied, in some parts of the 
window, the place of glass ; and every 
thing else was in the same style of 
wretchedness. He was in the habit 
of attending auction sales, and par- 
ticularly those of inferior goods, 
where he generally purchased the re- 
fuse lots, Such was his notoriety in 
this, that when any iuferior lot was 
offered, it was often remarked, * Ob, 
that’s a lot for Bishopp.” Such au 
accumulation of the veriest rubbish 
had he obtained, that the once fine 
and spacious rooms of his house are 
filled with it; the very poor were the 
only customers he had to purchase, 
so that his stock greatly increased. 
Ilis manners were mild, his wit ready, 
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and his temper remarkably good, 
which was often put to the test by 
rude jests and remarks on his pecu- 
liarities, which he always turned on 
his assailants with temper and adroit- 
ness. A meddler in other men’s mat- 
ters once said to him, as he was pass- 
ing with a waggon load of (what he 
called) goods,—** Why, Bishopp, you 
will buy up all the rubbish in the 
country.” Without stopping, he hu- 
mourously replied, “ Not all/ my 
friend, [I shall never bid for you.” 
He died intestate, which will produce 
a distribution of property, from which 
the gentlemen of the law probably 
will not be excluded. He was never 
married, but had an illegitimate son, 
for whom he made no provision. - 


CONTAGIOUS FEVER. 

In a late lecture delivered by Dr. 
Tweedie on contagious fever, he 
states that the exhalation from the 
human body, even in a state of 
health, when several persons are 
crowded together in small or ill- 
ventilated apartments, is quite siffi- 
cient to originate typhous fever ; and 
that certain districts of the metropo- 
lis are never free from fever, owing 
to the crowded habitations, and 
wrethedness and filth of the inhabi- 
tants, The doctor justly observes, 
that “while governments are busily 
engaged in legislative enactments for 
supplying the wants of the poor, it is 
surely an object of national import- 
ance to guard against the risk of 
pestilence, by insisting on the local 
authorities adopting a more rigid 
system of police, and enacting some 
regulations with the view of prevent- 
ing, as far as possible, danger from 
this source.” 

THE TWO BROTHERS FOSADONI. 

The writer knew these brothers at 
Venice. The Abbé was a man of 
great literary knowledge, and a dis- 
tinguished poet. On their father’s 
death they divided between them 
the patrimonial property. One en- 
tered into commercial speculations, 
and thereby very much increased 
his funds; the Abbé, of a far more 
generous disposition than his bro- 


ther, was little calculated to follow 
his example ; but instead of accumu. 
lating his property, by his benevo. 
lence, which was always prone to 
assist the poor, and mitigate the 
general wants of suffering humanity, 
and by the encouragement he afford- 
ed, in particular, to those of his own 
profession, he was soon reduced to 
the necessity of calling on his bro- 
ther for assistance ; whereupon his 
brother replied, “ Foreseeing the re- 
sult of all your literary pursuits, I 
have laid aside eight hundred ducats 
for your funeral expenses, when it 
may please God to call you unto his 
good keeping, that you should. not 
disgrace the family name, in being 
buried by the parish ;” to which the 
Abbé Fosadoni replied, “Send me 
half that sum now while I am living, 
and at my death I will give you a 
receipt in full of all demands, for 
value received.” 


NUTRIMENT FROM WOODY FIBRE. 


It appears from the valuable re- 
searches which Dr. Prout is now 
pursuing in his * Analysis of Organic 
Substances,” that the ligneous fibre 
of plants is capable of becoming a 
substitute for grain, Yor human food, 
in periods of scarcity, by undergoing 
the following process :—A_ given 
quantity of wood fibre, in shreds or 
shavings, being well macerated in 
boiling water, in order to deprive it 
of the resinous and extractive matter, 
is to be well dried in an oven, and 
subsequently ground or reduced to 
an impalpable powder, having the 
appearance of brown flour or meal. 
With a certain portion of leaven this 
flour may be fermented, and formed 
into a tenacious paste ; and, when 
well baked, is not inferior in quality 
to ordinary wheaten bread from un- 
dressed meal. A tolerable good va- 
riety of starch may also be obtained 
by boiling wood-flour in water, till 
the liquid acquires the form of jelly, 
when cooled. In fact, this gelatinous 
substance, vi fecula, constitutes the 
nutritive qualities of the preparations 
of all vegetable substances for hu- 
man food. . 
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